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The  BOOKS 


HE  following  three  books  are  supplied  by 
The  Booklovers  Library  to  Club  Members 
who  have  enrolled  for  Course  XI. 


I.  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 

(Jesse  Macy) 


II.  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PARTIES  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

(A.  Lawrence  Lowell) 


III.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

(Albert  Shaw) 


The  course  of  reading  as  outlined  in  this  handbook 
is  based  on  these  books.  Suggestions  for  supplementary 
reading  will  be  found  at  the  end. - 
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studies  of  European  governments 


STUDY  PAPERS 

by 

Professor  JESSE  MACY 

and 

Professor  JOHN  W.  BURGESS 


These  papers  by  Professor  Macy  and  Professor  Burgess 
have  been  prepared  especially  for 
readers  of  this  course . 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

by 

Dr.  JAMES  T.  TOUNG 
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A  WORD  from  THE  DIRECTOR 


ROM  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a 
nation  until  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Americans  consistently 
maintained  that  the  isolated  position  of 
the  United  States  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  its  many  blessings .  The  Spanish 
War  and  its  far-reaching  consequences 
have  wrought  a  surprising  change  within  the 
past  few  years.  We  are  now  assuming  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  proudly  talk  of  America  as  a 
“  world  power f  and  we  are  less  afraid  than 
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formerly  of  “  entangling  European  alliances 
This  new  attitude  toward  the  world  means  a 
new  desire  for  information  about  the  politics  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  coming  into  closer 
contact .  With  this  thought  in  mind  we  have 

arranged  a  reading  course  which  covers  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  principal  European  countries . 

When  we  planned  this  course  we  asked  the 
Right  Honorable  fames  Bryce  and  Ambassador 
Andrew  D.  White  to  select  for  us  the  best  avail¬ 
able  books  on  the  subject .  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  two  men  whose  judgment  of  books  in  this 
field  would  have  more  weight.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
had  a  most  distinguished  public  career  as  univer¬ 
sity  professor ,  member  of  Parliament  y  and  cabinet 
minister .  To  the  reading  public  of  the  United 
States  he  is  very  widely ■  known  as  the  author  of 
The  American  Commonwealth,  the  best 
description  of  our  political  institutions  yet  written 
for  the  general  reader.  The  American  authority 
whom  we  consulted ,  Dr.  Andrew  D.  Whitey 
ex-president  of  Cornell  University ,  ex-minister  to 
Russia ,  and  present  ambassador  to  Germany ,  holds 
high  rank  in  the  world  of  scholarship  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  diplomacy .  Upon  the  books  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Bryce  and  Dr.  White  this  course 
has  been  based. 


A  Word  from  the  Director 


Americans  are  especially  interested  in  English 
government ,  and  we  were  anxious  to  have  a 
strong  book  on  this  subject .  Professor  Macy  s 

work  on  The  English  Constitution  meets  our 
need  admirably .  The  author  s  method  of  treat- 

ment ,  as  defined  in  his  introduction ,  is  the  best 
possible  one  for  the  present  purpose.  He  says: 
“  In  this  work  I  have  undertaken  first  to  trans¬ 
late  into  America ?i  forms  of  speech  English 
descriptions  of  the  English  constitution ,  and  second 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  present  constitution  A 
The  second  book  of  the  course ,  Lowell s  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe, 
covers  in  thoroughly  satisfactory  fashion  the 
political  systems  of  France ,  Italy ,  Germany , 
Austria-Hungary ,  and  Switzerland.  Ambas- 
sador  White  says  of  Professor  Lowells  book: 
“  This  is  the  best  statement  that  I  know  of  the 
present  condition  and  work  of  governments  and 
parties  on  the  European  continent 

Since  the  administration  of  the  municipality  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  governmental  problems  of 
our  time ,  we  felt  that  our  course  should  contain 
one  book  exclusively  devoted  to  European  city  gov¬ 
ernments.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has  written  two 
admirable  works  in  this  field — Municipal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Great  Britain  and  Municipal 
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Government  in  Continental  Europe.  The 
description  of  the  continental  cities  has  been  chosen 
for  the  course  because  it  is  broader  in  scope  and 
of  later  date  than  the  work  on  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain.  “  Unquestionably  the  best  book  on  its 
subject  and  especially  suggestive  to  Americans  f 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  White ,  and  every  student 
who  knows  the  literature  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  will  heartily  concur  in  this  judgment. 

The  introductory  paper  of  the  handbook ,  written 
by  Dr.  Burgess ,  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  present 
European  situation  by  an  eminent  political  scientist. 
The  discussion  of  party  systems  by  Professor  Macy 
is  a  characteristically  lucid  and  compact  treatment 
of  a  topic  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
study  of  government. 

We  present  on  pages  ioi,  102  and  io 3  com¬ 
plete  lists  of  books  which ,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
White  and  Mr.  Bryce ,  give  the  best  disscussions 
of  European  governments .  The  student  who 
wishes  to  pursue  his  reading  beyond  Macy , 
Dowell ,  and  Shaw  will  find  an  abundance  of 
material  in  the  books  which  are  thus  suggested 
for  supplementary  reading. 


The  Idea  of  the  Course 


HE  political  conditions  of  Europe  are 
taking  on  a  new  significance  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation  of 
stay-at-homes.  The  increased  space 
allotted  to  European  affairs  by  our 
great  daily  newspapers  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  length  of  our  transatlantic  pas¬ 
senger  lists  are  characteristic  signs  of 
the  times.  As  we  shake  off  insularity, 
which  besets  every  new  country,  we  send  our 
people  abroad  as  tourists,  our  literary  men  as 
correspondents,  our  school  teachers  as  students, 
and  recently  we  have  begun  to  lend  money  to 
European  governments  and  invest  our  capital  in 
various  foreign  enterprises.  Along  with  this 
broadening  of  our  horizon  has  come  a  natural 
curiosity  regarding  the  political  conditions  of  the 
countries  which  we  visit  and  to  which  we  lend  our 
money. 

Hitherto  the  American  has  read  of  European 
governments  with  the  languid,  condescending 
interest  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  the  system 
of  systems.  To  be  frank,  we  have  undeniably 
looked  down  on  all  things  European.  But 
increased  familiarity  with  Europe  has  done  much 
to  destroy  this  self-complacency  and  to  give  us  a 
keen  appetite  for  further  knowledge.  There  is  a 
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growing  conviction  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
government  are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  the  experience  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  may  be  useful  to  us. 

At  the  moment  when  our  interest  in  European 
affairs  is  awakened,  we  find  all  Europe  in  a  seeth¬ 
ing  ferment  of  political  unrest.  There  is  hardly 
a  nation  but  has  felt  the  pinch  of  American  com¬ 
petition  in  industry,  commerce,  or  agriculture. 
Everywhere  the  people,  growing  restless  under 
the  tense  strain  of  the  economic  struggle,  are 
turning  to  their  governments  with  new  demands, 
with  increased  impatience  at  old  traditions,  with 
diminishing  respect  for  the  maintenance  of  what 
has  been  ;  everywhere  the  governments,  taxed  to 
their  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  require¬ 
ments  of  the  times,  are  casting  about  for  new 
methods  to  cope  with  the  new  problems.  An 
era  of  renovation  similar  to  the  French  Revolution 
has  set  in  ;  city,  state,  and  national  systems  are 
being  reorganized.  Since  the  time  of  Napoleon 
there  has  not  been  such  a  mighty  upheaval  in  the 
political  conditions  of  the  Continent.  This  reading 
course,  which  aims  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the 
important  European  governments  as  they  now 
stand,  has  therefore  a  timely  interest  for  Ameri¬ 
cans. 
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HI  Nr  SAND  SUGGESriONS  TO 
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The  English  Constitution 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  governments  of 
many  modern  countries  have  been  best  described 
by  authors  from  other  lands.  There  seems 
to  be  something  about  daily  contact  with  a 
governmental  system  which  clouds  our  vision 
when  we  attempt  to  draw  an  accurate  picture 
of  that  system,  whereas  the  stranger  weighs 
with  impartiality  the  important  features  and 
insignificant  details,  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  each  institution.  The  names  of 
Delolme,  Montesquieu,  De  Tocqueville,  Bryce, 
and  Lowell  are  particularly  associated  with 
descriptions  of  some  political  system  other  than 
their  own. 

Professor  Macy,  an  American,  has  given  us  a 
very  helpful  discussion  of  English  government  in 
which  he  first  makes  clear  the  roles  played  by  the 
Cabinet,  the  Crown,  and  the  Parliament  at  the 
present  time,  and  then  shows  how  this  peculiar 
and  widely  imitated  system  of  government  arose. 
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The  book  should  be  read  in  two  parts  ;  the  first 
part,  in  which  the  present  government  is  described, 
should  be  carefully  studied,  while  the  second  or 
historical  part  should  be  frequently  consulted  to 
explain  those  peculiarities  which  appear  strange 
to  the  reader.  Both  are  interesting.  Part  one, 
in  spite  of  its  hazy  title,  “The  Nature  of  the 
Constitution,”  is  quite  definite.  Here  the  author 
gives  us  in  a  few  terse  sentences  a  statement  of 
the  principal  differences  between  the  British  and 
American  systems  ;  he  describes  the  Commons, 
the  Lords,  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet  and  the  courts, 
and  concludes  with  a  brief  but  impressive  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  great  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  architectural  ground 
plan  of  the  government.  The  keystone  of  the 
British  system  is  the  cabinet  ministry.  The  reader 
should  be  able  after  studying  part  one  to  group 
all  the  component  elements  of  government  about 
the  Cabinet.  He  should  appreciate  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  legislation,  the  execution  of  the 
law,  the  foreign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy  of 
the  Empire  all  radiate  from  this  point.  The 
Cabinet  is  the  veritable  dynamo  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  machinery. 

In  passing  to  the  second  part  and  taking  up  the 
historical  explanation  of  the  present,  one  guiding 
thought  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind — the 
English  system  was  not  carefully  planned  and  laid 
out  in  a  constitutional  convention.  It  is  not  a 
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skilfully  prepared  code.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  a  series  of  expedients  and  devices  to  remedy 
only  such  evils  and  satisfy  only  such  needs  as 
were  felt  at  the  time  ;  it  is  externally  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  yet  beneath  all  is  the  unifying 
common  sense  and  practical  spirit  of  the  people. 
Applying  to  English  government  the  remark  made 
by  Bryce  upon  the  American  constitution,  we 
may  say  that  the  English  constitution  is  not  a 
monument  to  the  constructive  skill  of  the  British, 
but  simply  a  demonstration  of  their  ability  to 
achieve  a  great  work  with  poor  instruments.  The 
solid  foundation  upon  which  modern  governments 
rest  is  not  the  ability  to  devise  an  infallible  machine, 
but  rather  the  political  capacity  of  the  people  to 
meet  emergencies  as  they  arise.  Measured  by 
this  test,  the  history  of  the  British  system  shows 
that  in  most  of  the  great  crises  of  the  nation’s 
political  life  the  people  have  possessed  foresight, 
moderation,  and  conservatism  ;  these  qualities,  in 
spite  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  have  resulted  in  successful  government. 

Finally,  when  consulting  historical  sections  of 
Macy’s  work  let  the  reader  observe  another 
genuinely  British  characteristic.  Until  recent 
years  the  great  struggles  of  the  people  have 
been  directed  not  so  much  toward  democracy  as 
toward  the  preservation  of  property  and  personal 
liberty.  The  jury,  the  consent  of  representatives 
to  royal  taxation  in  order  to  prevent  extortion,  the 
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habeas  corpus — these  are  the  points  around  which 
the  combat  has  centred.  It  is  only  since  1832 
that  the  democratic  ideal  has  entered  the  arena  of 
English  politics.  Says  May  in  his  History  of 
Democracy  in  Europe:  “The  history  of  England 
has  been  the  history  not  of  democracy  but  of 
liberty.”  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  democratic  era  was  ushered  in. 
Professor  Macy’s  chapter  on  the  great  reform  of 
1832  and  the  later  reform  movements  shows  the 
new  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
people.  No  longer  content  to  leave  all  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  landed  gentry,  they 
have  steadily  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
elective  principle  in  local  government  as  well  as 
in  Parliament  and  have  successfully  struggled  for 
the  extension  of  the  voting  franchise  to  nearly  all 
classes  of  the  population.  For  better  or  worse 
the  age  of  popular  government  has  arrived. 


Governments  and  Parties  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe 

There  are  few  books  on  government  which  so 
amply  repay  careful  and  detailed  reading  as  does 
this  one.  Professor  Lowell  has  given  an  admir¬ 
able  survey  of  the  representative  governments  of 
the  Continent  without  burdening  the  reader  with 
detail.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  many  modern 
works  on  government  is  the  exclusive  attention 
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paid  to  the  skeleton  of  political  organization,  the 
recital  of  dry  and  uninteresting  facts  concerning 
each  constitution.  The  reader  will,  however,  find 
the  descriptive  portions  of  Professor  Lowell’s 
work  couched  in  such  an  easy,  readable  style  that 
the  interest  is  readily  maintained.  The  outline  of 
each  constitution  is  filled  in  by  adding  the  sub¬ 
stance,  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  parties  and  their 
issues,  and  a  short  description  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  now  existing  in  each  country.  The  reader 
should  lay  special  emphasis  upon  this  latter 
feature  of  the  book.  A  host  of  otherwise  unin¬ 
telligible  newspaper  despatches  and  magazine 
articles  are  illuminated  by  these  passages  in  such 
a  way  that  the  daily  news  from  London,  Berlin, 
or  Paris  takes  on  a  new  and  lively  interest. 
Equally  deserving  of  careful  reading  are  the  parts 
devoted  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  political 
issues  now  before  modern  peoples.  There  are 
few  questions  in  government  so  perplexing  and  so 
difficult  of  comprehension  as  the  action  and 
reaction  of  parties,  yet  without  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  anything 
but  the  merest  husk  of  political  systems. 

The  English  government  is  unthinkable  without 
parties.  One  potent  cause  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  fickleness  of  the  French  is  the 
absence  of  strong  party  issues.  The  very  essence 
of  the  German  imperial  government  has  been 
changed  by  a  conflict  between  class  interests  as 
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reflected  in  party  conditions.  The  historical 
explanation  of  all  these  party  issues  has  been 
attempted  by  the  author,  and  his  presentation  is 
so  successful  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
mastering  the  central  facts  of  each  political  situa¬ 
tion.  The  reader  will  also  do  well  to  follow 
in  detail  the  observations  upon  races  and  relig¬ 
ions  which  preface  the  description  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  governments.  Political  systems  are  largely 
dependent  upon  racial  characteristics,  ideals, 
and  prejudices,  while  religion  plays  no  unimpor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  political  development  of  a  people. 
Professor  Lowell  has  wisely  given  the  racial  and 
religious  factors  a  prominent  position  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  continental  governments. 

One  who  was  not  especially  interested  in  the 
subject  of  government  said  that  he  picked  up  the 
first  volume  of  Professor  Lowell’s  book  one  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  and  immediately  became  so  much 
interested  that  he  thereafter  read  it  every  day  until 
the  two  volumes  were  completed.  While  this  is  a 
compliment  to  the  author,  it  is  not  the  best  way 
to  read.  The  various  continental  countries  should 
be  taken  up  separately,  and  as  the  reader  finishes 
the  description  of  each,  the  book  should  be  laid 
aside  and  a  newspaper  taken  up.  Let  the  reader 
then  explain  from  his  new  store  of  information 
each  newspaper  reference  which  interests  him  in 
regard  to  the  government  described.  He  may 
find  a  dispatch  from  Berlin  stating  that  the 
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German  Agrarians  are  supporting  a  new  bill 
designed  to  exclude  foreign  food  products  and 
that  the  Socialists  have  attacked  the  bill,  or  that 
the  Conservative  party  is  taking  a  neutral  attitude 
toward  the  enlargement  of  the  German  navy.  Let 
the  reader  be  sure  that  he  can  explain  this  com¬ 
plex  condition  to  his  own  satisfaction.  A  French 
Cabinet  has  fallen.  Why  ?  What  is  the  average 
length  of  service  of  a  French  Cabinet  ?  Why  is 
it  so  short?  There  is  a  demonstration  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  What  is  its  object?  Who  opposes  it, 
who  favors  it  ?  In  this  way  the  reader  will  be 
surprised  at  the  immediate  use  to  which  his 
knowledge  of  European  governments  may  be 
put  and  the  vastly  broader  scope  given  to  his 
understanding  of  the  foreign  news. 


Municipal  Government  in  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe 

If  a  modern  statesman  of  any  nationality  were 
asked  on  what  part  of  the  governmental  machine 
the  pressure  of  new  conditions  has  told  most 
severely,  he  would  unhesitatingly  reply,  “  The 
city.”  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  part  of 
modern  government  which  touches  the  individual 
so  closely  and  so  frequently  as  does  the  munici¬ 
pality.  The  cities  of  modern  Europe,  like  those 
of  the  United  States,  are  coping  with  vast  and 
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sudden  increases  in  their  population,  with  new 
demands  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  government, 
with  complex  industrial  and  social  conditions 
which  require  regulation.  Instinctively  the  mind 
of  the  American  reader  turns  to  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Rome.  Here  it  is  that  the  problems 
of  government  have  assumed  their  most  difficult 
form  ;  problems  of  sanitation,  of  transportation, 
of  housing  the  poor,  of  public  charity,  of  public 
schools,  of  reformatory  efforts — all  these  are 
rendered  doubly  difficult  and  doubly  important  by 
the  conditions  of  European  capitals.  The  editor 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  described  these 
cities  with  a  master  hand.  He  depicts  the  system 
of  government,  the  peculiar  local  conditions,  the 
civil  service,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the 
exact  duties  which  the  city  performs. 

The  reader  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the 
mere  structure  of  the  municipal  government,  but 
should  grasp  above  all  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  European  city  administration  as  a  help  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  What  can  the  city  do 
for  its  inhabitants  ?  This  is  the  central  point  of 
the  discussion.  American  cities,  with  all  their 
immense  debts,  their  complicated  budgets,  and 
their  long  salary  lists,  are  giving  only  a  fraction 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  great  European 
municipalities.  Critics  have  called  attention  to  the 
socialistic  character  of  these  activities.  Instances 
are  cited  in  which  they  have  been  tried  and  have 
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failed  in  America.  Many  Americans  claim  that 
European  standards  are  not  applicable  to  the 
United  States,  but  as  the  reader  examines  Dr. 
Shaw’s  book  one  fact  will  inevitably  be  impressed 
upon  him — the  great  city  of  Europe  is  schooling, 
housing,  feeding,  transporting,  and  otherwise 
caring  for  its  people  far  more  efficiently  than  any 
municipality  in  the  United  States;  the  European 
city  is  supplying  gas  and  electric  light,  bathing 
facilities,  in  some  instances  clothing  to  its  poor — 
in  short,  it  is  reaching  out  its  hands  to  supply  the 
daily  wants  of  all  classes.  Let  the  reader  dwell 
especially  upon  Dr.  Shaw’s  statements  regarding 
the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  city  governments  in 
Europe.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  depend  very 
largely  upon  two  elements,  first:  the  part  taken  by 
the  leisure  classes  in  administrative  work  without 
pay ;  and  second,  the  employment  of  highly 
trained  professional  experts.  These  two  classes 
have  been  generally  supposed  by  Americans  to  be 
incapable  of  cooperation  in  government  work, 
but  Dr.  Shaw’s  description  of  the  governments  of 
Berlin  and  other  German  cities  will  destroy  that 
assumption.  If  the  reader’s  interest  leads  him 
into  municipal  finances,  he  should  examine  the 
cost  of  municipal  governments,  and  much  that  is 
helpful  and  suggestive  for  American  cities  will  be 
found. 
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Illustrative  Selections 

On  pages  77-94  the  reader  will  find  some 
quotations  from  various  writers  on  European 
governments  which  have  been  selected  to  throw 
additional  light  on  certain  questions  discussed  in 
the  books  of  the  course,  or  to  present  important 
information  that  is  not  included  in  the  three  books 
which  the  Library  furnishes. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  pithy  statement  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  held  by  the  British  Cabinet  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  in  few  words.  When  one 
understands  the  powers  of  the  ministry,  the  entire 
British  system  appears  in  its  true  light. 

The  selections  from  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May’s 
History  of  Democracy  and  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s 
Democracy  and  Liberty  are  quite  typical  of  the 
style  and  thought  of  the  authors.  May’s  work  is 
especially  anti-democratic  in  its  tendency  ;  glan¬ 
cing  through  its  pages  one  is  almost  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  written  in  the  vain  hope  of  stemming 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  agitation  in  England. 
Lecky’s  book  is  a  most  curious  blending  of 
fault-finding  and  patient  resignation.  Mr.  Lecky 
is  resigned  to  the  new  democratic  movement 
because  he  sees  that  it  is  inevitable,  yet  he 
querulously  complains  of  its  many  and  glaring 
weaknesses.  The  brief  paragraphs  here  cited 
give  a  characteristic  English  view  of  French 
democracy. 
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Professor  Reinsch  has  cleverly  condensed  the 
German  Kaiser’s  political  philosophy  into  a  few 
sentences.  We  Americans  are  prone  to  think  of 
the  Emperor  as  a  young  man  whose  ability  to  rule 
is  yet  to  be  shown  ;  we  consider  his  ultra-mon- 
archistic  utterances  as  mere  vagaries.  Professor 
Reinsch  has  perhaps  been  influenced  somewhat  by 
this  manner  of  regarding  the  Emperor.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  William  II.,  however,  are  according  him  a 
constantly  greater  measure  of  respect  and  defer¬ 
ence.  His  policies  are  proving  successful ;  his 
idiosyncracies  are  only  superficial  manifestations  of 
a  highly  energetic  and  vigorous  yet  far-seeing  and 
conservative  mind. 

Russia  is  to  most  English-speaking  peoples  an 
undiscovered  country.  Since  the  Czar  has  not 
seen  fit  to  introduce  parliamentary  government, 
the  political  institutions  of  Russia  are  usually 
passed  by  with  the  statement  that  they  are  auto¬ 
cratic.  Our  books  in  the  present  course  contain 
no  description  of  the  Russian  government,  yet  the 
great  northern  empire  exerts  profound  and  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  world  politics.  Many 
far-seeing  diplomats  have  even  declared  that  the 
future  of  the  world  is  to  hinge  upon  a  conflict 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Slav.  In  view 
of  these  facts  two  quotations  dealing  with  Russia 
have  been  given  a  place  among  the  selected  read¬ 
ings.  Professor  E.  H.  Sears  gives  some  statistics 
and  describes  the  general  structure  of  Russian 
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government.  Professor  Macy  describes  the  pecu¬ 
liar  institution  of  Russian  local  gjvernment,  the 
mir,  and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  autocracy. 

The  selection  from  Dr.  Shaw’s  Municipal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Great  Britain  has  been  chosen  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  wide  difference  between 
British  and  American  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
municipal  councils.  Nearly  all  advanced  munic¬ 
ipal  reformers  in  America  consider  the  city 
council  as  the  storm  centre  of  local  politics.  Why 
the  British  councils  should  prove  so  highly  satis¬ 
factory  while  ours  are  so  much  the  reverse  is 
explained  by  Dr.  Shaw. 
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Memoranda : 


The  Course  Arranged  by 


Part  I 


Constitution  by  jesse  macy 


I.  The  Government  of  Today. 

1.  The  Commons  and  the  Cabinet. 

Composition  of  House  of  Commons. 
The  classes  represented.  Political 
parties.  Method  of  choosing  Cabinet. 
Dependence  of  Cabinet  upon  the  Com¬ 
mons.  1 7-39 

2.  The  Lords. 

Aristocratic  character  of  the  House.  A 
check  upon  the  Commons.  When  the 
Lords  must  yield  to  the  Commons. 


40-55 


3.  The  Crown. 

Nominal  powers  of  the  monarch.  Min¬ 
isterial  responsibity  for  his  acts.  Social 
and  political  influence.  Popular  devotion 


to  monarch. 


56-76 


4.  The  Ministers. 

The  Prime  Minister.  His  relations  to 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
executive  officials.  The  unity  or  soli- 
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darity  of  the  Cabinet.  Distinction 
between  partisan  and  non-partisan  places 
in  the  civil  service.  The  Privy  Council 
and  its  powers.  77-88 

5.  The  Courts. 

Protection  of  the  citizen  against  the 
Crown  as  contrasted  with  protection 
against  the  legislature  in  the  United 
States.  The  common  law  a  product  of 
judicial  decisions.  Quarter  Sessions, 
Intermediate  Courts,  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Empire.  89-102 

6.  The  Position  of  the  Church. 

Relation  of  the  Established  Church  to 
the  state.  Position  of  the  other  churches. 
Movement  toward  disestablishment. 

103-106 

II.  The  Evolution  of  Parliamentary 
Government. 

1.  Magna  Charta. 

Quarrel  between  king  and  nobles  in 
1215,  its  origin  and  results.  The  crisis 
at  Runnymede.  The  adoption  of  the 
Charter,  its  provisions  and  its  practical 
enforcement.  158-168 
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2.  Early  Growth  of  Parliament. 

Foreign  wars  of  English  kings.  Increased 
expenditures  and  extortionate  taxes. 
Simon  Montforf  s  rebellion  ;  the  summon¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Parliament.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Parliamentary  power  during  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Edwards.  169-195 

3.  Development  of  Parliament  under 
the  Tudors. 

Henry  VII.,  “  a  good,  virtuous  tyrant.” 
Political  effects  of  the  Reformation 
under  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  213-246 

4.  Struggle  with  the  Stuarts. 

The  theory  of  “divine  right  of  kings.” 
The  Petition  of  Right.  Puritanism  and 
democracy.  The  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Rebellion.  The  Commonwealth. 
The  origin  of  political  parties  in  the 
Restoration  period.  247-31 1 

5.  Final  Triumph  of  Parliament. 

Reactionary  policy  of  James  II.  Con¬ 
flict  with  Commons.  Abdication  of  king. 
The  great  rebellion  of  1688  and  the 
appointment  of  a  monarch  by  Parliament. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  312-326 
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6.  Development  of  the  Cabinet  System. 

The  secret  councils  and  royal  favorites 
of  the  king.  Attempts  to  fix  the  number 
of  councilors.  Weakness  of  Hanoverian 
kings  and  corresponding  increase  in 
Cabinet  power.  Impeachment  makes 
ministers  directly  responsible.  Com¬ 
mons’  refusal  to  vote  money  leads  to 
further  political  responsibility  of  Cabinet. 
Growing  strength  of  parties  produces 
party  Cabinets.  338-410' 

7.  Modern  English  Democracy. 

The  demand  for  reform  in  the  representa¬ 
tive  system.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
The  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords.  Recent  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  suffrage.  425-440 
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Topics:  Part  ii.  Governments 
and  Parties  in  Continental 

Rurope  by  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 


L  France. 

1 .  The  Constitution. 

Peculiar  history  of  the  French  organic 
laws.  The  creation  of  a  republican  sys¬ 
tem  by  monarchists.  The  imitation  of 
English  institutions.  I,  2-14 

2.  The  Legislature. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  general  character.  Disorderly 
proceedings.  The  Senate  and  its  peculiar 
position.  The  National  Assembly,  its 
powers  of  election  and  constitutional 
amendment.  I,  14-26 

3.  The  Executive. 

Peculiar  organization  of  French  execu¬ 
tive.  The  responsible  ministers.  Anoma¬ 
lous  position  of  the  Council  of  State. 

I,  26-33 
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4.  Paternalism  and  Centralization. 

What  the  state  does  in  France.  Napo¬ 
leonic  centralization  ;  its  effects  upon 
local  government  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  Contrast  between  French  and 
English  systems.  I,  34-65 

5.  French  Parties. 

Multiplication  of  parties  in  France.  Fac¬ 
tional  politics.  The  republicans,  radicals, 
socialists,  monarchists,  imperialists.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  ministerial  crises.  Outlook 
for  the  republic  in  the  future.  I,  69-145 

II.  Italy. 

1.  Italian  Unity. 

Growth  of  sentiment  for  unity.  Victor 
Emanuel,  Cavour,  Garibaldi,  Mazzini, 
and  the  movement  for  Italian  independ¬ 
ence.  The  influence  of  international 
policy  upon  the  formation  of  Italy.  The 
relation  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Kingdom. 

I,  146-149 

2.  Structure  of  the  Government. 

The  constitution.  The  king  and  his 
ministers.  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  judicial  system.  Local 
government.  The  Church.  I,  150-177 
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3.  The  Church  and  the  State. 

Peculiar  position  of  the  Vatican.  The 
monastic  orders.  The  papal  guaran¬ 
tees.  I,  178-188 

4.  Italian  Parties. 

Growth  of  the  present  parties.  Personal 
character  of  Italian  politics.  Attitude  of 
the  clerical  party.  Internal  dissensions 
in  Italy.  I,  189-231 

III.  Germany. 

1.  The  Empire. 

Bismarck  and  the  foundation  of  German 
unity.  The  Reichstag,  its  composition 
and  powers.  The  Bundesrath.  The 
Kaiser.  The  Chancellor.  The  federal 
courts.  I,  232-285 

2.  Prussia. 

Role  played  by  Prussia  in  the  formation 
of  the  Empire.  The  central  government 
of  Prussia.  The  Landtag,  or  legislature. 
The  civil  service.  Peculiar  system  of 
election.  The  reform  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  its  practical  operation. 

I  286-333 
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3.  The  Smaller  States. 

Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse.  The  free  cities.  The  predomi¬ 
nance  of  monarchical  institutions  and  the 
outlook  for  their  preservation.  I,  334-377 

4.  German  Parties. 

Rise  of  the  present  factions  or  groups. 
The  conservatives,  centrists,  socialists, 
national  liberals  and  other  groups.  The 
conflict  of  classes,  land  owners  versus 
manufacturers  and  laborers.  Growth  of 
the  socialist  party.  Lack  of  popular 
government.  II,  1-69 

IV.  Austria-Hungary. 

1 .  Austria. 

The  parties.  Race  dissensions.  Religious 
questions.  Lack  of  consistent  policy. 

II,  70-123 

2.  Hungary. 

The  races  of  Hungary.  The  structure 
of  government.  Party  issues. 

II,  124-161 

3.  The  Joint  Government. 

The  treaties  of  union.  The  joint  minis¬ 
try.  The  army.  The  future  of  the  dual 
Empire.  II,  162-179 
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V.  Switzerland. 

1.  The  Federal  Government. 

Nature  of  the  federation,  its  organization 
and  powers.  Contrasted  with  the  federal 
government  of  America.  II,  180-220 

2.  The  Cantons  or  States. 

Their  peculiar  legislatures.  Proportional 
representation.  Local  government. 

II,  220-237 

3.  Referendum  and  Initiative. 

Rise  of  the  present  system.  Practical 
working  of  the  Referendum.  Its  appli¬ 
cability  in  America.  II,  238-300 

4.  Parties. 

Lack  of  organization.  Influence  of 
Referendum  upon  weakness  of  parties. 
Excellence  of  Swiss  government. 

II,  301-336 
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Memoranda : 


The  Course  Arranged  by 


Part  hi.  Municipal 


Government  in  Continental 
Europe.  By  albert  shaw 

I.  Paris  and  the  French  Cities. 


Typical  expansion  of  a  modern  city. 
Machinery  of  city  government.  The 
civil  service.  Services  performed  by 
French  cities  ;  paternalism.  High  stand¬ 
ard  of  municipal  services.  City  finances. 
Uniformity  of  city  organization  in  France. 
Relation  of  the  city  to  central  govern¬ 
ment.  1-209 


II.  Belgian  and  Dutch  Cities. 

Influence  of  French  example.  Electoral 
qualifications  in  Belgium.  What  the 
city  does  for  the  people.  Opposition  to 
paternalism  in  Holland.  Housing  of  the 
people.  Sanitary  progress.  210-240 

III.  Italian  Cities. 

Backward  nature  of  Italian  population. 
Public  improvements,  schools,  and  sani¬ 
tation.  Overcrowding  in  Italian  cities. 
Gradual  improvement  of  municipal 


methods. 


249-288 
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IV.  Berlin  and  the  German  Cities. 

Rapid  growth  of  German  cities.  General 
structure  of  city  government  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  three-class  electoral  system 
or  distribution  of  votes  according  to 
wealth.  Importance  of  honorary  service 
performed  by  citizens  on  administrative 
committees.  The  expert  professional 
civil  service.  Comparison  of  German, 
English,  and  French  cities.  Services 
performed  by  the  German  city.  Remark¬ 
able  efficiency  of  city  government.  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  the  central  government. 

289-377 

V.  Hamburg  and  Its  Sanitary  Re¬ 
forms. 

The  cholera  epidemic  of  1892  and  its 
effects  upon  the  business  of  Hamburg. 
Importance  of  Hamburg  as  a  commercial 
port.  Its  peculiar  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  The  filtration  of  the  water  supply. 
The  sewerage  system.  The  results  shown 
by  vital  statistics.  378-409 

VI.  The  Transformation  of  Vienna. 

Condition  of  Vienna  in  i860.  Interest 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  city  government. 
The  enrolment  of  prominent  citizens  in 
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office.  The  suffrage  and  the  election 
laws.  The  peculiar  system  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  administration.  The  Ringstrasse 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The 
rapid  transit  system.  Cemetery  reforms. 
School  system.  General  effects  of  the 
change.  410-434 

VII.  Budapest. 

Remarkable  growth  of  the  Hungarian 
capital.  Municipal  enterprises.  The 
election  laws.  Municipal  councils.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  educated  men.  Successful 
sanitary  administration.  The  program 
of  housing  reform.  The  sanitary  system. 
The  rapid  transit  system.  435-468 
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The  Study  of  European 
Governments:  An  Introduc¬ 
tory  Talk  by  JOHN  W.  BURGESS 


John  William  Burgess,  professor  of  political 
science  and  constitutional  law,  and  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  political  science  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  graduated  in  1867  from  Amherst  College. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Massachusetts  in  1869,  but  instead  of  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  went  abroad 
to  take  courses  in  history,  political  science,  and 
public  law  at  the  German  universities.  Upon  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1873  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  history  and  political  science  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  until  1876,  when  he  assumed  his  present  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  Columbia.  Professor  Burgess  pre¬ 
pared  the  volume  on  The  Middle  Period ,  the  two 
volumes  on  The  Civil  War  and  The  Constitution , 
and  the  volume  on  Reconstruction  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  American  History  series.  His 
most  important  work  is  a  two-volume  treatise  on 
Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional 
Law.  He  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  recent 
periodical  literature  of  historical,  political,  and 
legal  science. 


To  study  successfully  the  character,  structure, 
and  powers  of  the  governments  of  the 
European  states,  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  begin  by  divesting  himself  of 
our  popular  error  that  it  is  all  tyranny  and  no 
liberty  there,  and  all  liberty  and  no  tyranny  here. 
He  must  distinguish  clearly  between  civil  liberty 
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and  the  right  to  vote,  and  between  this  latter 
right  and  eligibility  to  hold  executive  office  and 
membership  in  legislative  bodies.  And  he  must 
form  in  his  own  mind  a  conception  of  liberty 
which  requires  something  more  for  its  realization 
than  merely  elective  government. 

In  the  second  place,  he  must  remember  that 
the  formation  of  the  European  states  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  conditions  and  under  circumstances 
quite  different  from  those  which  have  attended 
and  determined  the  making  of  the  United  States. 
The  three  things  above  all  others  which  he  must 
hold  in  mind  in  this  connection  are  that  the  building 
of  the  European  states  has  been  effected  by  the 
settling  down  of  a  ruling  race  or  tribe  of  military 
adventurers  upon  a  subject  population,  imposing 
government  upon  them  for  the  sake  and  advan¬ 
tage  primarily  of  the  ruling  race  or  tribe  ;  that 
as  the  members  of  the  ruling  race  became  gradu¬ 
ally  amalgamated  with  the  subject  population  by 
intercourse,  business  relations,  concubinage  and 
marriage,  the  ruling  race  became  a  ruling  class 
simply,  having  lost  its  stronger  bond  of  race 
unity  ;  and  that  finally  as  the  ruling  class  has 
become  in  these  modern  times,  through  the  same 
influences,  more  or  less  completely  merged  in  the 
subject  class,  the  old  ruling  class  has  either  ceased 
entirely  to  exist  or  remains  with  only  a  remnant 
of  its  former  governmental  powers  and  political 
privileges. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  original  colonists  who 
founded  the  establishments  which  finally  developed 
into  the  United  States  did  not  settle  themselves 
down  upon  preexisting  populations  and  make 
subjects  of  them.  They  either  took  unoccupied 
territory  or  removed  the  Indians  from  lands 
claimed  by  the  latter,  through  treaty  or  force,  and 
in  no  case  sought  to  impose  government  upon 
them.  Their  government  was  entirely  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  were  all  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  by  every  patent  or  charter  issued  by 
the  Crown.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  patents 
•or  charters  did  not  in  all  cases  grant  political 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  colonists.  There  was 
more  or  less  of  a  governing  class  at  first,  and 
the  gradual  extension  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  colonists,  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution,  is  one  of  the  main  lines  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  development  of  our  system.  But  we 
never  had  a  real  subject  population — that  is,  a 
population  without  recognized  constitutional  rights 
— to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  our  political  sys¬ 
tem.  Domestic  slavery  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Union  once  threatened  to  force  a  movement  in 
that  direction  ;  but  the  utter  failure  of  the  attempt 
and  the  destruction  of  domestic  slavery  as  the 
result  are  both  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  this  generation  to  require  reminder. 

Now  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  very  apt  to  consider  the  European  political 
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systems  as  being  at  a  stage  in  their  development 
which  they  all  passed  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
That  is,  he  is  apt  to  regard  their  governments  as 
being  constituted  by  a  ruling  race,  or  at  least 
class,  and  imposed  upon  a  subject  population — 
that  is,  a  population  having  no  constitutional 
immunities  against  governmental  power  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  primary  advantage  and  benefit 
of  the  ruling  class.  How  entirely  erroneous  this 
view  is  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  the  recital 
of  a  few  cardinal  facts  about  the  European  gov¬ 
ernments. 

In  the  first  place,  every  state  of  Europe  this 
side  of  the  line  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  except  only 
Great  Britain,  has  a  written  constitution  ;  and 
Great  Britain  also  has  in  large  part,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  written  constitution,  though  its  parts  are 
not  collected  into  a  single  instrument. 

In  the  second  place,  every  one  of  these  consti¬ 
tutions,  except  only  that  of  France,  contains  a 
bill  of  rights,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  excepting  certain  fundamental  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  individual  from  the  powers  of  the 
government,  and  guaranteeing  the  same  against 
the  encroachments  of  governmental  power.  In 
other  words,  these  constitutions  have  made  citi¬ 
zens,  as  we  understand  that  term,  out  of  the 
former  subject  populations  in  the  European  states. 
It  is  true  that  none  of  these  constitutions  has  as 
yet  placed  these  constitutional  immunities  of  the 
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individual,  which  we  call  his  civil  rights,  under 
judicial  protection  against  the  legislative  power  of 
the  government.  They  have  all  done  so  against 
the  executive  power,  the  royal  or  princely  power. 
But  the  theory  of  European  constitutionalism  is 
that  the  legislature  as  now  formed  in  these  states 
is  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  civil  immunities 
of  the  individual  against  the  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  Europe  the  term  government  is 
understood  as  applied  only  in  designating  the 
executive  power. 

In  the  third  place,  no  law  can  now  be  made  in 
any  one  of  these  states  except  with  the  consent 
of  its  legislature,  and  in  the  legislature  of  every 
one  of  them  there  is  a  popular  branch,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  chosen  according  to  a  law  of 
suffrage  so  liberal  in  most  cases  as  to  constitute 
a  real  democratic  electorate.  The  qualifications 
for  membership  in  this  body  are  also  made  so 
liberal  by  these  constitutions  that  the  body  itself 
may  be  termed  in  most  cases  a  democratic  insti¬ 
tution. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  present  constitutions  of 
most  of  these  states  have  made  such  provisions 
for  the  construction  of  the  upper  houses  of  the 
respective  legislatures  as  to  free  them  in  large 
degree  from  the  domination  of  the  old  ruling 
class,  or  of  any  class.  With  the  exception  of 
Austro-Hungary,  Germany,  England,  and  Spain 
there  is  now  no  state  in  Europe  this  side  of  the 
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line  of  Russia  and  Turkey  which  makes  hereditary 
right  the  source  of  tenure  in  the  membership  of 
the  upper  house  of  its  legislature  or  in  any  part 
of  that  membership.  In  none  of  the  excepted 
cases  is  it  the  sole  source  of  tenure.  In  fact,  in 
the  case  of  Spain  only  about  fifty  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the  Senate  hold  by 
that  tenure,  while  one  hundred  and  eighty  mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  by  the  municipal  corporations,  and 
the  rest  hold  either  by  virtue  of  office  or  by  royal 
appointment.  According  to  the  constitutions  of 
Italy  and  Portugal  the  senatorial  tenure  is  royal 
appointment  from  certain  classes,  fixed  by  these 
constitutions  respectively,  for  life  terms  ;  and  in 
small  degree  this  is  the  principle  of  the  Danish 
instrument,  which  vests  in  the  king  the  power  to 
appoint  twelve  of  the  sixty-six  members  of  the 
Senate.  All  the  others,  however,  base  the  sena¬ 
torial  tenure  on  election,  in  some  cases  on  direct 
election,  in  most,  however,  on  indirect  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  distribution  of  the  representation  in  all  the 
lower  houses  is  also  based  substantially  upon 
the  democratic  principle,  that  is,  according  to 
population  ;  while  the  distribution  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  senates  is  generally  based  on 
administrative  divisions.  It  must  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  one  of  these  senates  contains  any 
such  rotten  borough  elements  as  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  anything  approaching  the  same. 
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In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  two  of  these  European 
states  have,  through  their  present  constitutions, 
freed  themselves  entirely  from  the  hereditary 
tenure  in  the  executive  power  ;  two  more  of  them 
seem  rapidly  nearing  the  same  point ;  while  all 
that  retain  the  royal  power  have  not  only  reduced 
it  from  a  sovereignty  to  an  office,  but  have  placed 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  office  under  ministerial 
restraint.  That  is,  they  have  about  all  become,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  “parliamentary  govern¬ 
ments, M  governments  whose  policies  must  follow 
the  will  or  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the 
legislative  majorities,  and  whose  powers  must  be 
exercised  by  ministers  responsible  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies.  There  is  only  one  real  exception 
to  this  condition  of  the  relation  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  powers  in  European 
governments,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  imperial  government.  This  does  not  at 
all  mean  that  the  German  emperor  is  an  unlim¬ 
ited  monarch.  It  only  means  a  certain  indepen¬ 
dence,  modified  by  coordination  between  the  two 
departments  of  the  government,  rather  than  a 
subordination  of  one  to  the  other.  In  fact  it  is 
a  system  which  is  rather  more  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  immunities  of  the  individual 
against  governmental  encroachments  than  is  the 
parliamentary  system.  It  is  only  the  much  vaunted 
“check  and  balance’ ’  system  so  popular  in  the 
United  States. 
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When  now  we  pass  all  these  facts  in  rapid 
review  we  must  conclude  that  at  present  the 
European  states  furnish  to  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  or  subject  very  nearly  the  same  civil  liberty, 
the  same  immunities  against  governmental 
encroachment,  as  does  the  system  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the 
European  constitutions  do  not  provide  judicial 
protection  for  the  individual  against  encroachment 
by  legislative  power,  while  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  does,  at  least  in  principle.  But  it 
is  now  pretty  clear  that  such  protection  is  fast 
becoming  practically  less  and  less  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  judiciary  has  whittled  down  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  our  constitution  until 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  left  of  it,  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  showing  more  and  more  the  tendency  to 
cast  in  its  lot  with  the  political  departments  of  the 
government  for  the  continual  extension  of  govern¬ 
mental  powers. 

We  must  conclude  also  that  at  present  the 
European  states  contain  very  considerable  demo¬ 
cratic  elements  in  the  construction  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  aristocratic  elements  have  been 
very  largely  eliminated  ;  and  that  in  most  of  them 
all  that  is  left  standing  of  monarchy  is  the  monar¬ 
chic  tenure  in  the  executive  office,  which  practically 
means  simply  this,  that  only  one  person  at  any 
given  time  is  eligible  to  succeed  to  the  royal 
office  in  a  given  state.  And  finally  we  must  con- 
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elude  that  these  remnants  of  past  systems  are 
now,  under  present  modifications,  practically  harm¬ 
less  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  either  of 
civil  or  of  political  liberty. 

Thus  the  governmental  systems  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states  and  the  governmental  system  of  the 
United  States  are  not,  either  in  their  construction 
or  in  the  results  of  their  action,  so  far  apart  as  is 
generally  supposed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
If  we  do  not  begin  with  this  thought  in  our  study 
of  the  European  governments  we  shall  come  to 
it  in  the  end,  and  in  the  latter  case  we  shall  be 
apt  to  feel  that  we  have  wasted  much  time  and 
exertion  in  coddling  our  own  chauvinism. 
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Jesse  Macy  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Iowa  College  ever  since  his  graduation  from 
that  institution  in  1870,  and  since  1885  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair  of  constitutional  history  and 
political  science.  Professor  Macy  was  a  pioneer 
advocate  of  the  introduction  of  civics  into  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  and  prepared 
several  text-books  for  elementary  instruction. 
His  most  important  works  are  a  book  on  The 
English  Constitution — the  best  general  treatise 
on  the  subject  for  the  American  reader,  published 
after  the  author  had  spent  two  years  in  travel  and 
study  in  Europe — and  a  clear  and  dispassionate 
account  of  American  party  organization,  entitled 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States ,  1846-1861. 


he  political  party  is  an  organ  of  public  opinion. 


1  It  can  exist  only  in  those  countries  where 
the  people  are  recognized  as  a  source  of  political 
power.  In  Russia,  therefore,  there  are  no  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  The  Russian  government  does  not 
recognize  the  people  as  a  source  of  political 
power.  There  are  Nihilists,  there  are  secret  revo¬ 
lutionary  societies  ;  but  these  are  in  no  proper 
sense  of  the  term  political  parties.  The  political 
party  appeals  openly  to  the  people  as  a  source  of 
power.  In  Turkey  there  is  a  band  of  reformers 
sometimes  called  the  Young  Turkish  party  ;  but 
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they  do  not  properly  constitute  a  political  party, 
because  their  appeal  is  to  the  authorities  of  Turkey 
and  to  the  governments  of  Europe  rather  than  to 
the  people  of  Turkey.  In  a  despotism  there  can 
be  no  political  party,  because  despotism  precludes 
an  appeal  to  public  opinion.  The  people  under 
a  despotic  government  may  form  secret  societies 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  tyranny  ;  they 
may  form  revolutionary  societies  to  overthrow 
the  government ;  or  they  may  band  themselves 
together  for  mutual  aid  ;  but  a  successful  despot¬ 
ism  prevents  the  formation  of  an  open  society  to 
appeal  to  the  public  for  the  promotion  of  the 
commonweal.  China,  we  are  told,  has  for  ages 
been  honeycombed  with  secret  societies.  The 
Boxer  movement  is  but  a  recent  illustration  of  the 
method  whereby  the  Chinese  people  make  an 
impression  on  their  government.  Between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  there  is  a  perpetual  state  of 
war,  which  at  times  becomes  general  and  vio¬ 
lent. 

The  political  party  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
without  an  understanding  of  the  political  faction. 
Historically  the  party  has  grown  out  of  the  fac¬ 
tion,  yet  it  is  essentially  different  in  its  nature  and 
tendencies.  Despotisms  are  the  natural  homes 
of  political  faction.  A  faction  is  a  body  of  men 
contending  for  political  power  or  privilege,  usu¬ 
ally  for  selfish  ends.  It  is  opposed  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  its  natural  appeal  is  to  force  or 
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fraud.  A  political  party  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  its  professed 
motive  is  the  commonweal.  These  definitions 
may  be  made  clear  and  distinct.  Yet  in  the  actu¬ 
ally  existing  political  parties,  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  commonweal  is  found  in  widely  varying 
degrees,  while  in  the  actual  factions  there  is  often 
an  admixture  of  patriotism.  There  are  cases 
where  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  at  a  given 
time  a  political  body  should  be  called  a  faction  or 
a  party.  Certain  it  is  that  the  political  party  has 
been  developed  out  of  the  political  faction  which, 
from  various  motives,  has  been  led  to  rely  upon  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  people  for 
support  and  friendly  cooperation. 

In  all  the  European  states,  outside  of  Russia 
and  Turkey,  party  organization  is  an  important 
political  factor.  It  has  reached  its  most  advanced 
stage  of  development  in  England,  because  in  that 
country  political  faction  has  been  most  organic 
and  'persistent.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
1066,  English  and  French  were  living  side  by  side 
but  speaking  different  languages.  Frenchmen 
soon  learned  to  unite  with  Englishmen  in  contests 
for  the  enjoyment  of  common  privileges.  Eng¬ 
lish  factions  were  peculiar  in  that  no  one  class  at 
any  time  gained  complete  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  king  had  his  supporters  among  the 
greater  lords  and  the  lesser  nobility,  among  the 
higher  and  the  lower  clergy,  and  among  the 
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common  people  in  town  and  country.  And  there 
was  always  a  faction  opposed  to  the  king,  which 
was  usually  led  by  a  band  of  great  lords  and 
which  also  had  more  or  less  support  from  all 
classes.  For  hundreds  of  years  a  foreign  faction 
looking  to  France  for  support  was  opposed  by  a 
home  faction  relying  upon  English  privilege  and 
patriotism.  These  divisions  became  hereditary, 
and  by  them  England  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
almost  continuous  civil  war  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  these  wars  the  leaders  of  the  old  factions  were 
destroyed,  and  then  there  arose  kings  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  serious  inter¬ 
nal  strife  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
When  war  did  break  out  again  it  was  over  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  the  king  to  obey  the  laws 
set  by  Parliament ;  and  it  involved  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

The  Puritan  revolution  was  in  fact  an  appeal 
to  the  people  on  matters  of  clearly  defined  rights 
and  duties.  In  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers 
there  is  much  more  to  suggest  the  modern  politi¬ 
cal  party  than  can  be  found  in  the  followers  of 
the  red  rose  or  the  white  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  were  not  names 
of  political  parties,  because  the  opposing  groups 
so  named  failed  to  decide  their  disputes  by  char¬ 
acteristic  party  methods.  The  characteristic  party 
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method  is  to  settle  contests  by  counting'  heads. 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  attempted  to  decide 
theirs  by  breaking  heads.  When  a  political  party 
resorts  to  the  sword  it  loses  the  party  characteris¬ 
tic.  The  party,  properly  so  called,  depends  solely 
upon  reason  and  conscience  and  the  number  of  its 
supporters  as  a  substitute  for  force. 

After  the  Commonwealth  had  failed  and  the 
government  had  become  settled  once  more  under 
Charles  II.  the  old  tendency  to  factional  division 
reappeared.  A  party  opposed  to  the  king  was 
led  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  This  party,  or 
faction,  drew  its  supporters  from  all  classes,  but 
especially  from  the  high  nobility  and  the  wealthier 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  The  party,  or  faction, 
which  followed  the  king  had  support  likewise 
among  all  classes,  but  its  strength  lay  with  country 
gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy.  By  a  mere 
accident  these  factions  received  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory. 

Whether  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts  should  be  defined  as  factions  or 
as  political  parties  is  a  question  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  They  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  modern  party,  and  they  surely  had  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  older  factions.  After  the 
great  Whig  revolution  of  1688  the  Whigs  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  offices  and  controlled 
the  government  nearly  all  the  time  until  the 
accession  of  George  III.  in  1760.  Their  methods 
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of  control  were  secret  intrigue,  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  appeal  to  fear  and  threatened  revolu¬ 
tion.  After  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
Tories,  with  a  few  brief  intervals,  held  the  offices 
and  controlled  the  government  till  1830.  The 
old  methods  continued  in  use.  The  franchise  was 
greatly  restricted.  In  Parliament  and  among  the 
constituents  votes  were  secured  by  the  use  of 
money  and  official  position.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  throughout  the  period  a  growing  tendency  to 
appeal  to  an  .enlightened  public  opinion.  This 
tendency  finally  culminated  in  the  great  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  A  large  and  uncorrupted  voting- 
constituency  was  created.  This  constituency  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  1867,  and  again  by 
the  Act  of  1884. 

Since  1832  the  government  of  England  has 
been  determined  by  party  struggles.  Each  politi¬ 
cal  party  seeks  to  persuade  the  voting  constitu¬ 
ency  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  will  be  better 
attained  by  placing  the  offices  in  its  hands.  If  the 
voters  send  a  majority  of  Conservatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  the  Conservative  party 
becomes  responsible  for  good  government.  If  a 
Liberal  majority  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  Liberals  form  the  Cabinet  and  become 
responsible  for  good  government. 

The  form  of  party  organization  is  determined  in 
each  state  by  political  conditions  and  by  the  form 
of  organization  of  the  government.  In  England  all 
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power  became  centralized  in  Parliament,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  monarch,  a  House  of  Lords  and  a 
House  of  Commons.  There  were  times  when 
the  king  controlled  the  two  Houses  and  domi¬ 
nated  the  government ;  there  were  other  times 
when,  for  a  brief  period,  the  Lords  controlled 
elections  to  the  Commons  and  commanded  the 
government.  But  with  the  rise  of  democracy 
power  became  centralized  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

During  the  seventy  years  in  which  the  Whigs 
were  in  authority  there  grew  up  the  so-called 
cabinet  system  of  government.  A  body  of  men 
holding  the  chief  offices  of  the  government  made 
themselves  for  the  time  being  masters  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament.  These  men  at  the  same 
time  controlled  both  legislation  and  administration. 
So  long  as  the  Whigs  were  in  power  they  had  the 
support  of  the  king  also.  But  later  when  Tories 
held  the  offices,  both  the  Cabinet  and  the  two 
Houses  were  dominated  by  the  king.  It  was  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  under 
such  conditions  that  an  uncorrupted  voting  con¬ 
stituency  was  created  in  1832. 

The  Cabinet  in  England  is  the  chief  party 
organization.  The  cabinet  officers  are  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  power.  These  are  confronted 
in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  group  of  men  who  are  expecting  to 
form  a  Cabinet  as  soon  as  they  can  persuade  the 
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voters  to  elect  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
majority  of  their  party.  The  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  classified  as  belonging  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  parties.  The  voters  are  likewise 
classified  in  one  or  the  other  party  according  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  cast  their  vote.  But  in 
England  there  is  no  elaborate  party  organization 
as  in  America.  Such  organization  as  exists  is 
controlled  by  party  leaders  in  Parliament.  Cabinet 
government  is  party  government. 

The  English  cabinet  system  requires  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  two  political  parties  and  only  two.  A 
Cabinet  remains  in  power  so  long  as  its  party  has 
a  majority  in  the  Commons.  When  it  ceases  to 
command  a  majority  it  gives  place  to  the  opposite 
party,  which  controls  the  majority.  If  the  House 
should  break  up  into  a  larger  number  of  parties 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  party  to  control  it. 
The  English  cabinet  system  has  been  extended 
to  Canada  and  to  Australia,  but  it  exists  nowhere 
else.  The  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  sits  facing  a  broad  aisle  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  room.  On  each  side 
the  seats  of  the  members  front  upon  this  open 
space.  To  the  right  of  the  Speaker  sit  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  their  supporters  ; 
to  the  left  are  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
and  their  supporters.  Thus  the  very  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  room  is  adapted  to  the  two-party 
system. 
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Legislative  chambers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  are  arranged  in  semicircular  form  around 
the  presiding  officer.  There  is  no  sharp  division 
of  the  space  into  sections ;  and  nowhere  on 
the  Continent  is  there  a  division  of  the  legislators 
into  two  parties  as  in  England.  There  is  a 
general  method  of  designating  parties  and  party 
groups  common  to  all  continental  countries.  The 
conservatives  sit  at  the  right  of  the  presiding 
officer,  and  are  called  the  Right.  The  radicals 
sit  at  the  left,  and  are  called  the  Left.  The 
moderates  sit  in  front,  and  are  called  the 
Centre.  In  some  cases  these  terms  designate 
political  parties  or  political  factions,  clearly 
defined  and  definitely  organized.  More  often 
they  designate  affiliated  groups  not  definitely 
organized.  The  general  terms  are  multiplied  into 
Right-Centre,  Left-Centre,  Extreme-Right,  and 
Extreme-Left.  Thus  are  political  parties  or  groups 
distinguished  in  all  continental  legislatures.  It 
should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  there 
is  any  marked  similarity  between  the  party 
systems  in  the  different  continental  countries.  In 
each  state  the  system  is  determined  by  local  con¬ 
ditions.  In  France  the  Right  designates  the 
irreconcilables  who  are  opposed  to  the  Republic, 
and  of  these  there  are  two  or  three  groups.  In 
Italy  there  is  likewise  an  influential  class  opposed 
to  the  present  government,  but  these  express 
dissent  by  refusing  to  vote,  and  hence  are  not 
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represented  in  the  legislature.  This  is  the  papal, 
or  high-church,  party  which  would  occupy  the 
position  of  the  Right  if  represented  in  the 
legislature.  In  very  many  of  the  continental 
assemblies  the  Extreme-Left  is  occupied  by  the 
socialists. 

The  example  of  England  has  evidently  had 
much  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  recently 
developed  constitutional  governments  of  Europe. 
In  nearly  all  of  these  there  is  a  cabinet  depending 
more  or  less  for  its  existence  upon  an  assembly 
elected  by  a  large  voting  constituency ;  but  in  no 
case  does  the  cabinet  depend  upon  one  clearly 
organized  political  party.  The  continental  cabi¬ 
net  gets  its  majorities  by  combining  various 
groups  of  voters  ;  sometimes  by  an  affiliation  of 
similar  groups,  sometimes  by  attention  to  special 
interests,  sometimes  by  coalition  of  extremes. 
Parties  on  the  Continent  do  not  govern  as  in 
England  :  they  influence  government ;  they  deter¬ 
mine  the  particular  direction  government  may 
take  at  a  given  time. 

Switzerland  represents  the  one  state  in  Europe 
where  extreme  democracy  prevails.  As  in  Eng¬ 
land,  liberty  has  been  attained  after  long  periods 
of  factious  strife.  As  in  England,  political  factions 
became  political  parties  appealing  to  a  large 
voting  constituency  to  settle  disputes.  But,  unlike 
England,  the  political  party  was  not  advanced  to 
the  position  of  responsible  government.  In 
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Switzerland  the  government  was  never  central¬ 
ized  as  in  England.  The  separate  cantons  always 
retained  a  large  measure  of  power,  and  political 
parties  have  been  formed,  in  large  part,  on  local 
issues.  Parties  in  Switzerland  are  not  organized 
as  in  America,  and  they  do  not  govern  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Swiss  parties  send  men  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  they  do  not  expect  them  to  act  in  a 
partisan  manner.  The  people,  through  their 
constitutions,  have  demanded  and  secured  the 
privilege  of  passing  by  direct  vote,  called  the 
Referendum,  upon  all  laws  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  serious  opposition.  All  parties  secure 
representation  in  the  government  and  the  parties 
remain  remarkably  stable.  Since  the  Referendum 
was  established  by  the  constitution  of  1874,  there 
have  been  only  slight  changes  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  parties.  The  radicals  have  grad¬ 
ually  gained  in  numbers  in  the  national  assembly, 
but  by  means  of  the  Referendum  the  conserva¬ 
tives  are  often  triumphant.  The  people  have 
also  attained  the  privilege  of  initiating  legisla¬ 
tion  directly,  without  dependence  upon  a  party 
organization.  Switzerland  furnishes  the  one 
instance  of  a  democracy  which  seems  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  beyond  the  stage  where  party  organization  is 
necessary  or  desirable. 
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THE  BRITISH  CABINET 

Lord  Macaulay 

In  Parliament  the  ministers  are  bound  to  act  as 
one  man  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  executive 
government.  If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the 
rest  on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  com¬ 
promise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the  minis¬ 
ters  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against 
opposition  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects 
on  them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they 
forfeit  that  confidence ;  if  the  parliamentary 
majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the 
remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
Commons  should  take  on  themselves  the  business 
of  administration  ;  that  they  should  request  the 
crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a 
judge  ;  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute 
another ;  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular 
basis,  or  to  send  an  expedition  to  a  particular 
place.  They  have  merely  to  declare  that  they 
have  ceased  to  trust  the  ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a 
ministry  which  they  can  trust. 
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It  is  by  means  of  ministries  thus  constituted 
and  thus  changed  that  the  English  government 
has  long  been  conducted  in  general  conformity 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from  the 
vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments 
administered  by  large,  tumultuous,  and  divided 
assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  persons,  agree¬ 
ing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the  confidential 
advisers  at  once  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak 
with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the  authority  of 
men  versed  in  great  affairs  and  acquainted  with 
all  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Thus  the  Cabinet  has 
something  of  the  popular  character  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  and  the  representative  body  has 
something  of  the  gravity  of  a  cabinet. 

COMPARISON  OF  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May 
Let  us  now  turn  from  France  to  England — her 
neighbour  and  ancient  rival.  The  history  of  one, 
in  modern  times,  is  the  history  of  democracy,  not 
of  liberty  :  the  history  of  the  other  is  the  history 
of  liberty,  not  of  democracy.  It  is  the  history  of 
popular  rights  and  franchises  acquired,  maintained, 
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extended,  and  developed,  without  subverting  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  the  history 
of  reforms  and  not  of  revolutions.  It  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  monarchy,  under  which  the  people  have 
acquired  all  the  freedom  of  a  republic.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  country  in  which  the  forms  of  a  mon¬ 
archy,  an  aristocracy,  and  a  republic  have  been 
combined  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  without 
example  elsewhere. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  FRANCE 

William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky 
The  essential  characteristic  of  true  liberty  is, 
that  under  its  shelter  many  different  types  of  life 
and  character  and  opinion  and  belief  can  develop 
unmolested  and  unobstructed.  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  French  Republic  represents  this  liberty  in  a 
higher  degree  than  other  governments  ?  It  has 
been  called  a  government  of  the  working-classes, 
but  has  it  in  this  respect  any  extraordinary  claim  to 
•our  respect  ?  On  nearly  all  working-class  questions 
it  will  be  found  that  France  has  been  preceded  on 
the  path  of  progress  by  British  legislation.  At 
the  present  day,  the  hours  of  work  of  the  French 
labourer  are  in  general  much  longer  than  those  of 
the  Englishman  ;  and  I  believe  the  English  work¬ 
men,  who  have  of  late  years  so  carefully  examined 
continental  legislations,  have  very  generally  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the 
industrial  habits  or  legislation  of  the  Republic. 
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GERMAN  IMPERIAL  POLITICS;  THE  TEND¬ 
ENCY  TOWARD  ONE-MAN  POWER 

Paul  S .  Reinsck 

Dr.  Reinsch,  in  his  recent  book  on  World  Politics , 
commenting  upon  the  present  remarkable  tendency 
toward  the  increase  of  the  Kaisers  influence,  cites  from 
one  of  the  imperial  addresses  as  follows  :  “  Standing  in 
serried  ranks  behind  the  Kaiser,  proud  of  their  great 
fatherland  and  conscious  of  their  real  worth,  the  Germans 
must  watch  the  development  of  foreign  states.  They 
must  make  sacrifices  for  their  position  as  a  world  power, 
and,  abandoning  party  spirit,  they  must  stand  united 
behind  their  prince  and  emperor.”  He  proceeds  to 
comment  on  this  sentiment  as  follows  : 

This  ideal  of  a  docile  nation  led  by  a  triumphant 
emperor  whose  intelligence  embraces  everything, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  relations  of 
imperialism  to  party  government  and  parliament¬ 
ary  institutions.  In  proportion  as  foreign  affairs 
take  up  a  greater  share  of  the  nation’s  attention, 
a  decided  impatience  is  felt  by  the  party  of 
expansion  with  any  criticisms  passed  on  their 
measures  by  their  political  opponents.  It  is 
claimed  by  them  that  in  foreign  matters  the 
nation  should  stand  as  one  man  ;  that  policies 
once  entered  upon  by  the  government  should 
not  be  repudiated,  and  that  criticism  should  be 
avoided,  as  weakening  the  influence  of  the  nation 
abroad.  .  .  . 

Thus,  as  the  importance  of  the  executive  is 
enhanced,  that  of  the  legislative  is  lowered,  and 
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parliamentary  action  is  looked  down  upon  as  the 
futile  and  irritating  activity  of  unpractical  critics. 
If  the  governmental  measures  are  to  be  adopted 
inevitably,  why  not  dispense  with  the  irritating 
delay  of  parliamentary  discussion  ?  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  policy  of  the  government  to  strengthen 
the  executive  at  the  expense  of  the  legis¬ 
lative.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  parties  of 
moderation — the  liberal  parties — have  within  the 
last  decade  grown  decidedly  weak.  Political 
opinions  are  going  to  extremes.  The  parties  in 
the  German  parliament  that  at  present  divide  the 
power  among  themselves  are  the  Socialists,  the 
party  of  the  Centre,  and  the  Conservative  party. 
The  last  named  is  a  true  party  of  reaction,  with  a 
strongly  nationalistic,  anti-Semitic  bias.  It  is 
violently  protective,  is  opposed  to  modern  devel¬ 
opments  like  the  Rhine-Elbe  canal,  and  is  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  a  modified  form  of  serfdom. 
The  Centrists  represent  the  compact  masses  of 
Roman  Catholic  communities  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Germany,  who  judge  politics  constantly 
with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Socialists,  the  party  that  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  on  internal  reform,  are  discredited  by 
their  opponents  as  revolutionary  and  nihilistic. 

With  parties  divided  along  these  lines,  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  party  government  is  out  of  the  question, 
since,  to  make  that  system  effective,  there  must  be 
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a  certain  amount  of  mutual  respect  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Where  there  is  nothing  but  distrust,  contempt- 
and  calumny,  a  real  party  commonwealth  cannot, 
exist.  In  such  cases,  on  the  contrary,  party 
government  reduces  itself  to  the  more  or  less 
successful  manipulation  of  factions  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

JUL 

RUSSIA 

.  Edmund  Hamilton  Sears 

Russia  has  a  European  area  of  2,095,504  square 
miles,  and  a  total  area  of  8,644,100  square  miles. 
The  population  of  European  Russia  is  about 
100,000,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  empire  about 
130,000,000.  Although  the  Tsar  has  absolute 
power,  the  administration  of  affairs  is  intrusted  to 
four  chief  councils.  The  Council  of  State  con¬ 
sists  of  a  president  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  Tsar.  It  is  divided 
into  three  departments  of  legislation,  civil  and 
Church  administration,  and  finance ;  and  its 
chief  function  is  to  examine  into  new  laws  that 
are  proposed  by  the  ministers,  and  to  discuss  the 
budget.  The  Ruling  Senate  has  partly  a  delib¬ 
erative  and  partly  an  executive  character.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  departments  or  sections,  which 
meet  in  St.  Petersburg,  each  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  lawyer.  No  law  can  be  valid 
without  its  sanction  ;  it  is  also  the  High  Court  of 
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Justice  for  the  Empire.  The  Holy  Synod  is  com¬ 
posed  of  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
and  takes  charge  of  religious  affairs.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  has  to  a  large  extent  the 
duties  and  functions  of  a  cabinet. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  country 
is  divided  into  107,493  communes,  which  are  man¬ 
aged  by  the  peasants  themselves  by  means  of  the 
mir,  or  communal  assembly.  A  branch  of  the 
Greek  Church  is  established  in  Russia  as  the  State 
Church.  It  has  its  own  synod  and  recognizes  the 
Tsar  as  its  supreme  head. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MIR  AND  THE  AUTOCRACY. 

Jesse  Macy 

The  Russian  autocracy  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  people.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Slavic  race. 
Probably  no  people  has  ever  shown  an  equal 
ability  to  colonize  and  absorb  other  peoples  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  their  essential  race 
characteristics.  Like  the  Swiss  the  Slavs  are  a 
people  of  the  village  community.  That  primitive 
organization  which  the  Swiss  called  a  commune 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  called  a  township,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  calls  a  mir.  To  the  Russian  the  word  liter¬ 
ally  means  “the  world.”  It  is  the  only  political 
world  which  the  Russian  peasant  has  ever  under¬ 
stood. 
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The  Russian  empire  is  founded  upon  the  village 
community  or  mir.  It  was  by  this  superior  local 
organization  that  the  Slavs  gradually  displaced  or 
absorbed  the  older  tribes.  It  was  by  the  same 
means  that  they  successfully  resisted  disintegra¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  various  Asiatic  hordes. 

The  Slavs  colonized  through  the  mir.  Individ¬ 
ual  ownership  of  property  was  unknown  among 
them.  The  mir  owned  the  land,  and  as  a  co¬ 
operative  society  it  worked  the  land  or  distributed 
the  arable  fields  to  the  different  families.  All 
questions  of  common  interest  were  settled  in  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  families.  A  head 
man  was  chosen  to  execute  the  will  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  a  new  colony  is  to  be  planted  it 
is  the  mir  which  sends  prospectors  to  prepare  a 
place  for  the  new  community.  The  new  com¬ 
munity  is  a  new  mir,  and  it  is  by  this  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  cells  by  partition  that  the  Russians  have 
occupied  their  vast  dominions.  The  village  com¬ 
munity  has  shown  great  power  of  adaptation  to 
different  climes  and  different  pursuits.  Though 
primarily  agricultural,  its  members  yet  take  to 
farming  or  grazing  or  fishing  or  hunting,  as  occa¬ 
sion  serves.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  when 
German  villagers  were  escaping  from  tyranny  into 
the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Slavic  villagers 
were  colonizing  the  country  north  of  the  Black 
sea.  The  Swiss  were  accustomed  to  meet  their 
enemies  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  and 
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destroy  them.  The  Russian  peasant,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  been  a  man  of  peace.  He 
has  submitted  to  robbery,  or  he  has  paid  tribute, 
or  has  moved  on  into  the  unoccupied  wilderness, 
according  to  circumstances.  So  soon  as  the 
industry  of  the  villagers  was  able  to  produce  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs,  warrior  chiefs 
appeared  to  appropriate  the  surplus  or  to  exact 
tribute.  The  villagers  were  easily  governed ; 
they  yielded  readily  to  taxation  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  surplus  products.  But  they  clung  tena¬ 
ciously  to  their  local  organizations.  The  mir 
could  not  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

The  mir  has  thus  endured  through  all  the 
centuries  and  is  now  the  basis  of  the  autocratic 
government.  The  government  levies  the  taxes 
upon  the  mir.  The  villagers  apportion  the  lands 
to  their  various  families,  and  the  mir  is  held 
responsible  for  collecting  the  taxes  and  handing 
them  over  to  the  authorities.  Among  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  non-payment  of  taxes  are  flogging  and 
transportation  to  Siberia.  The  village  communi¬ 
ties  of  Switzerland  cultivated  warlike  habits  and 
permitted  no  effective  government  to  be  set  up 
over  the  whole  people  until  they  had  learned  to 
organize  a  democracy  of  their  own.  In  England 
similar  village  communities  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  lords  and  kings,  but  in  their 
very  submission  they  developed  a  practice  of  bar¬ 
gaining  with  their  rulers  for  special  privileges  and 
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liberties.  Out  of  this  habit  there  has  grown  up 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  the  policy  of  uniting 
taxation  with  representation  in  the  government. 
In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mir  has  for 
centuries  submitted  to  a  government  by  brute 
force  ;  it  has  for  centuries  submitted  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  it  had  no  share — a  government 
which  the  people  did  not  understand.  The  autoc¬ 
racy  of  Russia  is  a  government  imposed  upon  a 
peaceable  and  non-resistant  people.  .  .  . 

It  appears  that  five-sixths  of  the  people  of 
Russia  are  subject  to  two  governments  contra¬ 
dictory  in  principle  and  both  of  them  absolute. 
The  government  of  the  mir  rests  with  the  heads 
of  families  in  town  meeting.  It  is  a  government 
resting  directly  upon  the  will  of  the  governed. 
There  is  entire  freedom  in  the  process  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  mir.  All  have  equal  right  of 
persuasion.  There  is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  of 
the  mir  requiring  all  decisions  to  be  unanimous. 
If,  as  an  incident  to  the  process  of  reaching  a 
conclusion,  a  count  is  made,  there  is  still  no 
decision  until  the  minority  has  yielded  to  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  majority.  There  are  no  appeals 
from  the  determination  of  the  mir.  Within  the 
range  of  its  powers  it  is  an  absolute  democracy. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  a  higher  power.  The  mir 
in  full  meeting  decides  every  sort  of  question. 
Its  officers  are  strictly  subject  to  the  body  as  a 
whole.  The  mir  is  not  an  organ  of  the  bureaucratic 
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government.  The  people  of  the  mir  are  simply 
victims  of  the  bureaucracy,  especially  in  matters 
of  tribute. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  conscientious  autocrat  all 
movements  toward  democracy  are  movements 
toward  anarchy  and  barbarism.  The  autocrat 
believes  that  he  represents  and  personates  the 
divine  will.  He  believes  that  peace  and  order 
and  civilization  will  be  advanced  according  as  all 
men  are  induced  to  submit  to  this  will.  In  his 
view  real  progress  is  a  movement  away  from 
democracy  toward  absolute  submission  to  auto¬ 
cratic  rule.  Between  autocracy  and  democracy 
there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict. 

The  conscientious  autocrat  is  by  nature  a  per¬ 
secutor.  Autocracy  is  itself  a  religion,  and  it 
is  a  religion  which  can  brook  no  rival.  The 
czar  must  prevent  his  subjects  from  lapsing  into 
heresy.  He  must  destroy  those  whose  teachings 
or  conduct  endanger  the  faith  of  his  people. 
Orthodoxy  is  the  chief  support  of  autocracy.  As 
an  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Russia  has  become  committed  to  the 
policy  of  toleration  toward  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  others.  Yet  the  reac¬ 
tionary  emperors  have  not  hesitated  to  persecute 
and  to  seek  to  destroy  or  convert  by  force  all 
whose  presence  weakened  the  orthodox  faith. 

In  an  autocratic  state  there  can  be  no  freedom 
of  discussion.  There  can  be  no  public  opinion. 
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Every  organ  of  public  opinion  must  be  suppressed 
or  destroyed.  In  Russia  there  is  no  public  press, 
no  platform,  no  pulpit,  no  agency  of  any  sort  for 
the  development  of  a  political  consciousness. 
There  is  a  superstitious  or  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  fostered  by  the  autocracy.  The  aim  is  to 
restrict  all  political  consciousness  to  the  one  duty 
of  obedience.  Newspapers  are  printed  not  to 
instruct  but  to  deceive.  For  the  same  purpose 
official  reports  are  published.  The  czar  is 
deceived,  the  ministers  are  deceived,  all  classes 
are  deceived.  President  Lincoln  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deceive  all  the  people  all  the  time. 
This  is  probably  true  where  there  is  free  discus¬ 
sion.  But  in  an  autocracy  all  are  deceived  all  the 
time.  During  the  late  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  a  Russian  admiral  published  a  detailed 
account  of  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  Turkish  fleet, 
while  the  fact  was  that  at  sight  of  the  enemy 
he  had  run  for  his  life.  The  government  at  the 
time  took  the  position  that  this  species  of  lying 
was  injurious,  and  the  officer  was  court-martialed 
and  removed  from  office.  Yet  a  little  later 
Alexander  III.  made  this  publicly  convicted  liar 
prefect  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  an  autocracy  it  is 
not  safe  to  go  very  far  in  restraint  of  lying. 

In  an  autocracy,  since  there  can  be  no  appeal 
to  reason  and  conscience,  no  appeal  to  an  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion,  no  effective  dependence  upon 
education  and  training,  the  government  is  forced 
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to  rely  upon  brute  force,  or  the  power  to  torture 
and  to  kill.  Such  a  government  tends  naturally 
to  become  more  and  more  cruel.  .  .  .  The 

autocracy  breeds  naturally  conspiracies  and  assas¬ 
sinations.  The  government  is  itself  an  organized 
conspiracy.  It  proceeds  by  stealth  and  secret 
processes  to  rob  and  destroy  the  people.  Without 
warning  it  lays  hold  of  those  who  have  violated  no 
law  and  subjects  them  to  extreme  penalties. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  an  autocratic  gov¬ 
ernment  resemble  in  many  ways  those  of  an 
assassin.  .  .  .  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a 

government  which  puts  the  sword  in  the  place  of 
law  will  perish  by  the  sword. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Albert  Shaw 

The  excellence  of  the  British  city  council  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  Americans,  who  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  municipal  council  as  a  stronghold  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  following  passage  from  Shaw’s  Municipal 
Government  in  Great  Britain  may  explain  the  causes 
of  this  difference : 

To  be  a  member  of  an  English  town  council  is 
to  hold  a  position  of  honor — a  position  which  no 
man  affects  to  despise.  As  a  corollary  observa¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  councils 
are  almost  universally  in  high  repute.  Yet  if  the 
stranger  asks  whether  or  not  the  councilors  come 
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from  the  best  classes  he  will  generally  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  his  informer  having  in  mind  the 
English  distinctions  which  place  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  below  the  aristocracy  of  land- 
owners.  The  councilors,  as  a  rule,  are  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  best  elements  of  business  life. 
They  are  men  of  intelligence  and  character,  and 
of  practical  conversance  with  affairs.  The  idea 
of  rotation  in  office  seems  utterly  foreign  to  the 
British  mind  except  as  regards  the  office  of 
mayor.  And  that  office  is  one  of  dignity  and 
honor  rather  than  of  responsibility. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  while 
the  honors  of  public  position  are  perhaps  nowhere 
so  highly  esteemed  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  town- 
councilorships  are  the  most  important  places  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  except  the  parliament¬ 
ary  seats.  The  difference  between  England 
and  the  United  States  in  this  respect  is  so  marked, 
and  is  a  matter  of  so  much  practical  consequence, 
that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  it  should  so 
generally  have  escaped  attention.  In  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State,  the  legislature  affords  places  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ambitious  citizens.  Then 
the  elected  executive  officers  of  the  State  are 
a  considerable  group — governor,  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  super¬ 
intendent  of  education,  commissioners  of  railways, 
labor  statisticians,  and  still  others  in  some  of  the 
commonwealths — and  there  is  a  further  group  of 
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appointive  offices  open  to  politicians  of  the  same 
rank  as  those  who  go  to  the  legislature  and  fill 
the  elective  offices.  The  American  counties,  since 
they  also  include  the  towns  in  their  jurisdiction — 
as  county  governments  ordinarily  do  not  in  Eng¬ 
land — offer  another  group  of  elective  positions  to 
the  same  classes  of  place-seekers.  .  .  .  Finally, 
the  city  itself  has  its  elective  places,  the  mayoralty 
included,  which  are  independent  of  the  council 
and  as  a  rule  there  are  places  on  park  boards, 
police  boards,  and  other  commissions,  that  rank 
quite  as  high  in  honor  as  seats  in  the  council. 
With  all  these  other  positions  of  as  high  or 
higher  rank  in  the  common  estimation,  the 
American  town  council  competes  for  good  men  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  But  few  corresponding 
places  exist  in  England  ;  and  the  capable  citizen 
with  a  taste  for  affairs  may  be  elected  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  for  his  parish,  a  member  of  his  town 
school-board,  or,  last  and  greatest,  a  member  of 
the  municipal  council.  Surely  this  condition  of 
things  affords  one  of  the  reasons  why  municipal 
government  has  more  dignity,  and  attracts  better 
men  on  the  average,  in  England  than  in  America. 

Another  reason  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  English  municipalities  within  the  past 
generation  have  had  problems  of  a  more  serious 
and  pressing  nature  to  deal  with  than  the  less 
crowded  American  cities  have  had,  while  they  have 
also  had  a  larger  number  of  men  with  leisure  and 
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trained  ability  to  bestow  upon  those  problems. 
Again,  there  is  much  less  in  the  English  system 
of  municipal  organization  to  tempt  unworthy 
men  into  the  council  for  purposes  of  gain.  There 
are  no  salaries  to  receive,  and  very  remote 
chances  of  profit  through  contracts  or  jobbery  of 
any  sort.  A  high  proportion  of  the  English 
councilors  will  be  found  to  be  men  who  have 
wholly  or  partly  retired  from  the  activities  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  life,  who  are  glad  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  affairs  of  their  communities,  and  whose 
motives  are  as  honorable  as  their  services  are 
intelligent  and  efficient.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  councilors  are  the  fully  empowered  trus¬ 
tees  through  whom  all  the  affairs  of  the  municipal 
corporation  are  managed.  In  American  cities  the 
council  is  usually  limited  on  all  sides ;  and  the 
smaller  its  responsibilities,  the  less  are  its  attrac¬ 
tions  for  men  of  the  highest  fitness. 
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he  object  of  these  questions  is  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  apply¬ 
ing  in  a  practical  way  the 
material  covered  in  the  read¬ 
ings  and  of  sifting  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff.  The  questions 
are  not  intended  as  a  mere  review  but  are  designed 
to  give  a  practical  point  to  what  has  been  read. 
W here  possible ,  they  should  be  answered  off-hand 
by  the  reader  without  consulting  the  books  a 
second  time ;  it  is  also  strongly  urged  that  the 
reader  should  arrange  additional  questions  from 
newspapers  and  current  literature  dealing  with 
European  politics.  The  questions  here  given  are 
purposely  devised  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
reasoning  rather  than  to  serve  as  mere  tests  of 
memory.  It  is  further  suggested  that ,  where  the 
character  of  the  questions  permitsy  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  state  an  answer  affirmatively  and 
arrange  it  as  the  subject  for  an  informal  debate , 
provided  two  or  more  persons  are  pursuing  the 
course  together. 
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STIMULATIVE  QUESTIONS 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 

1.  What  are  the  principal  differences  between  the 
American  and  English  constitutions  ? 

2.  “The  British  House  of  Commons  is  the  most 
sovereign  legislative  body  in  the  world.”  Explain  this 
statement. 

3.  How  is  the  British  Cabinet  selected  ? 

4.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet  ? 

5.  Why  must  a  Cabinet  retire  from  office  upon  losing 
its  majority  in  the  House? 

6.  Why  is  the  House  of  Commons  more  powerful 
than  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

7.  When  must  the  Lords  yield  to  the  Commons  ? 

8.  What  is  the  present  position  of  the  monarch  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  English 
courts  and  the  American  federal  courts  ? 

10.  Why  is  the  English  government  democratic  in  its 
nature  ? 

11.  What  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  English 
constitution  ? 

12.  What  are  the  programs  of  the  English  parties  ? 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PARTIES  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

FRANCE 

1.  Compare  the  relative  powers  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  France. 
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2.  What  is  the  principal  difference  between  the 
British  and  French  cabinets  ? 

3.  Why  do  such  frequent  changes  occur  in  the  French 
ministry  ? 

4.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  subdivision  of  parties 
in  France  ? 

5.  What  is  the  position  of  the  parties  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  What  are  their  programs  ? 

6.  What  is  centralization  ?  What  are  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  ? 

7.  What  is  the  political  importance  of  the  French 
nobility  ? 

GERMANY 

1.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Kaiser,  Bundesrath, 
Reichstag,  and  Federal  Chancellor  respectively  ? 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  Bundesrath  ? 

3.  What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
the  emperor  during  the  reign  of  William  II  ? 

4.  What  are  the  demands  of  the  different  parties  ? 

5.  What  role  does  the  Socialist  party  play  in  German 
politics  ? 

6.  Is  the  German  imperial  government  democratic  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the  British 
Prime  Minister  ? 

8.  What  are  the  most  important  causes  of  internal 
strife  in  German  politics  ? 

9.  What  is  Prussia’s  position  in  the  Empire  ? 

10.  Compare  the  United  States  government  with  the 
German  imperial  government. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  Austria  to  Hungary  ? 

2.  How  is  the  imperial  legislature  composed  ? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  party  dissension 
in  the  Empire  ? 

4.  Has  Austria-Hungary  a  popular  government  ? 

5.  What  are  the  programs  of  the  political  parties  ? 

6.  What  influence  has  the  present  emperor  exerted 
in  political  affairs  ? 

ITALY 

1.  How  are  the  houses  of  the  Italian  legislature 
chosen  ? 

2.  What  is  the  power  of  the  king  ? 

3.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Church  ? 

4.  What  are  the  parties  and  their  programs  ? 

SWITZERLAND 

1.  How  is  the  Swiss  federal  legislature  composed? 

2.  How  does  the  executive  differ  from  the  American 
executive  ? 

3.  What  is  the  Referendum  ? 

4.  What  are  its  advantages  and  its  practical  workings  ? 

5.  Is  it  applicable  to  America  ? 

6.  What  have  been  its  effects  upon  parties  in  Switzer¬ 
land  ? 

7.  What  is  the  Initiative  ? 

7  s 
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MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  EUROPE 

1.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  modern  city? 

2.  How  is  the  typical  French  city  governed  ? 

3.  What  municipal  services  does  Paris  perform? 

4.  Is  the  Parisian  administration  more  efficient  than 
that  of  American  cities  ?  If  so,  in  what  way  ? 

5.  How  does  the  German  city  enlist  the  activity  of 
the  better  class  in  city  work  ? 

6.  How  are  the  city  officials  chosen  in  Germany  ? 

7.  Why  are  European  city  governments  efficient  ? 

8.  Contrast  the  powers  of  the  mayor  in  Europe  and 
America. 

9.  What  does  the  German  city  do  for  its  people  ? 

10.  In  what  ways  has  municipal  socialism  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Europe  ? 

11.  What  were  the  methods  used  in  reconstructing 
and  reorganizing  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  ? 

1 2.  What  are  European  cities  doing  to  improve  the 
housing  of  the  poor  ? 

13.  What  changes  are  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
European  cities  which  might  be  made  in  American  city 
governments  ? 
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ENGLAND 

1.  Political  importance  of  the  English  nobility. 

2.  The  ruling  class  in  English  government. 

3.  Why  has  Great  Britain  remained  a  monarchy  in 
form  ? 

4.  Influence  of  manufacturing  industry  upon  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage. 

5.  English  parties  of  today. 

6.  Is  British  government  more  truly  popular  than 
that  of  the  United  States  ? 

7.  The  powers  of  the  British  Cabinet. 

8.  The  civil  service. 

9.  A  Cabinet  crisis,  its  causes  and  effects. 

10.  Life  of  a  typical  British  statesman,  Gladstone. 

FRANCE 

1.  Social  and  political  power  of  the  French  president. 

2.  The  British  and  French  cabinets  contrasted. 

3.  French  parties  and  their  programs. 

4.  Decadence  of  the  French  nobility  and  consequent 
influence  upon  political  life. 

5.  Political  fickleness  ;  the  coup  d'etat ,  Boulangerism, 
the  affaire  Dreyfus. 

6.  Centralization  of  government  and  its  effects. 

7.  Probable  future  of  the  republican  form. 


L.ofC. 
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GERMANY 

1.  The  formation  of  the  Empire. 

2.  The  Kaiser’s  power,  as  planned  by  Bismarck  ;  as 
developed  since  Bismarck’s  fall. 

3.  German  parties  and  their  programs. 

4.  Socialism  in  Germany,  its  origin,  recent  successes 
and  future  prospects. 

5.  Militarism  in  Germany. 

6.  The  German  nobility,  its  strength  and  weakness. 

7.  The  political  necessity  for  German  expansion. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

1.  Tendencies  toward  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

2.  Racial  and  religious  conflicts. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Referendum,  its  practical  working.  Its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  American  conditions. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUROPE 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  structure  of  the  municipal 
governments  of  France  and  Germany  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  city  government  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Paternalism  in  European  cities. 

3.  The  cost  of  municipal  government  in  Paris  and 
Berlin. 

4.  The  role  played  by  the  private  citizen  in  German 
city  administration. 

5.  Suffrage  in  German  cities. 

6.  Municipal  sanitation  in  Hamburg. 
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Recommended,  for  this  course  by 

HON.  ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

Germany  :  Present  and  Past.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

A  book  published  some  years  since,  which  remains 
today  the  best  for  the  general  American  reader  on 
its  subject. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  By  James  Bryce. 
This  book  is  the  best  account  of  the  evolution  of 
modern  Germany,  in  all  directions,  out  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire. 

France.  By  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley. 

A  book  which  has  deservedly  attracted  the  earnest 
attention  of  thoughtful  men  in  all  English-speaking 
countries  as  well  as  in  France.  The  author  writes 
from  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge,  and  while  one 
may  well  dissent  at  times  from  his  conclusions,  the 
book  is  always  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  Union  of  Italy.  By  w.  J.  Stillman. 

Mr.  Stillman  was  for  many  years  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  in  Italy  and  knew  intimately 
the  leading  men  of  that  country.  He  is  an  excellent 
writer  and  careful  author. 


The  comments  on  the  books  which  Mr.  White  recommended  are 
his  own  annotations. 
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The  Moriscos  of  Spain.  By  Henry  Charles  Lea. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  other  works  on  the  same 
subject,  all  of  which  are  the  best  known  to  me — 
deeply  scholarly  and  thoroughly  impartial. 

Russia.  By  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 

Published  several  years  since,  but  still  remains  an 
admirable  book  ;  very  thoughtful  and  trustworthy. 

The  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  By  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

More  recent  than  the  work  by  Wallace,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  book  on  the  subject. 

The  United  Kingdom :  A  Political  His- 
tory.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

Unquestionably  the  best  short  history  of  the  British 
Empire  ever  published.  It  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  abridgment,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  main 
things  which  it  is  important  to  know.  Matter  and 
style  are  of  the  very  best. 

The  Principles  of  International  Law.  By  T.  J, 
Lawrence. 

Of  all  the  books  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  this 
is  the  most  readable.  It  is  in  fact  interesting,  and 
gives  almost  a  charm  to  the  whole  subject.  It 
embraces  an  excellent  account,  for  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  reader,  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  European 
states  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  being  brought  down  to 
date,  including  statements  of  various  disputed  ques¬ 
tions  in  recent  times  which  are  not  yet  found  in  the: 
more  ponderous  treatises. 
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C Recommended  for  this  course  by 

RT.  HON.  JAMES  BRTCE 

The  English  Constitution.  By  Walter  Bagehot. 
Bagehot  combined  wide  political  knowledge  and  keen 
political  insight  with  a  delightful  literary  style.  His 
book  on  the  English  constitution,  published  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  still  remains  a  leading  authority  on  its 
subject.  Its  clearness  and  its  interesting  presentation 
make  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Law  of  the  Constitution.  By  A.  V.  Dicey. 
A  scholarly  analysis  of  the  English  constitution,  by 
an  eminent  English  lawyer.  Designed  for  the  special 
student  rather  than  the  general  reader. 

The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  Leonard  Courtney. 

This  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  British  system, 
covering  also  the  newly  established  Scotch  and  Irish 
local  governments  and  the  political  structure  of  the 
most  important  colonies.  It  gives  exactly  what  is 
essential,  without  foot-notes  or  useless  citation  of 
authorities. 
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Memoranda : 


Special  Reference  List 


Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  Edmund  Sears. 

A  summary  of  the  recent  political  history  of  all  the 
more  important  modern  countries,  together  with  a 
brief  outline  of  their  present  forms  of  government. 
The  style  is  conversational  and  the  matter  is  well 
digested  and  condensed.  For  those  who  have  not 
the  time  to  examine  separate  works  dealing  with 
each  country  this  book  will  be  found  the  most  con¬ 
venient  as  well  as  the  most  recent  epitome  of  the 
subject. 

Modern  Italy.  By  Pietro  Orsi ;  translated  by  Mary 
A.  Vialls. 

While  this  work  is  mainly  historical  in  character,  it 
is  nevertheless  devoted  to  such  recent  history  and 
gives  so  much  information  upon  the  present  political 
conditions  of  the  country  that  it  deserves  special 
mention.  Interesting  and  well  written  throughout, 
it  affords  a  clear  picture  of  the  political  constitution 
and  social  conditions  of  Italy,  and  explains  the  great 
movement  which  culminated  in  Italian  unity. 

The  Evolution  of  France  under  the  Third 
Republic.  By  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

This  admirable  work,  written  by  a  Frenchman  with 
cosmopolitan  tendencies,  contains  exactly  what  the 
American  reader  wants  to  know  about  French 
government  and  politics.  The  relations  of  the  Church 
to  the  state,  the  educational  system,  social  customs, 
the  army,  and  other  French  institutions  are  also 
described.  An  excellent  summary  of  political  history 
since  1873  is  given. 
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The  State.  By  Woodrow  Wilson. 

For  a  short,  terse  description  of  the  machinery  of 
German  government,  Professor  Wilson’s  book  is  to  be 
strongly  recommended.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  practical  working  of  government  or  the 
action  of  parties,  nor  is  there  any  effort  at  popular 
presentation,  but  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
structure  of  the  German  Empire  and,  indeed,  of  all 
modern  governments,  The  State  is  unexcelled. 


Governments  of  the  World  Today.  By 
Hamblen  Sears. 

The  reader  who  wishes  an  even  shorter  account  of 
the  German  government  than  is  given  in  Wilson’s 
work  will  find  a  highly  condensed  summary  in  Sears’ 
excellent  treatise.  The  latter  contains  the  barest 
essentials  of  recent  German  history,  an  outline  of  the 
present  government,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  the  army,  the  separate  states  in  the 
Empire  and  the  system  of  workingmen’s  insurance. 
Mr.  Sears  has  striven  less  to  secure  legal  accuracy 
than  to  give  a  picture  of  the  government  and  its 
underlying  social  conditions.  Other  modern  govern¬ 
ments  are  also  well  described. 

The  Statesman’s  Yearbook.  Edited  by  J.  Scott 
Keltie. 

This  annual  publication  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  collection  of  facts  dealing  with  modem 
governments  and  peoples.  While  it  is  only  a  book  of 
reference  and  is  not  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
yet  there  is  hardly  an  important  question  in  these 
fields  that  may  not  be  answered  from  the  facts  given. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  American  interest  in  Europea7i 
governments  has  only  recently  awakened ,  there  are  as 
yet  very  few  authoritative  works  in  English  dealmg 
with  the  continental  countries.  It  has  therefore  been 
considered  advisable  to  refer  the  reader  to  important 
magazine  articles  upon  the  governments  of  Belgium> 
Italy,  a7id  Gennany. 

The  New  Belgian  Constitution ,  by  Maurice 
Vauthier.  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  Volume 
IX.  Professor  Vauthier  of  the  University  of 
Brussels  describes  the  remarkable  revision  of  the 
Belgian  constitution  which  took  place  in  1893,  at 
which  time  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  com¬ 
pulsory  voting,  proportional  representation, and  plural 
voting  were  adopted.  These  radical  innovations 
were  also  accompanied  by  certain  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  government,  which  are  explained  in 
this  article. 

The  Parliamentary  Regime  in  Italy ,  by  Vilfredo 
Pareto.  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  Vol.  VIII. 
The  growth  of  paternalism,  the  decadence  of  the 
party  system,  the  rise  of  political  factions,  and  the 
subordination  of  all  political  life  to  mere  vote-getting 
are  set  forth  in  bold  relief  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Signor  Pareto  points  out  unsparingly  the 
causes  of  these  evils,  declaring  that  the  Latin  races 
must  apparently  look  to  France  for  leadership  in 
political  reform. 

The  Constitutional  Position  of  the  German 
Emperor ,  by  Professor  Philip  Zorn,  University 
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of  Konigsberg,  Germany.  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science ,  1899.  A  scientific  discussion  of  the 
present  importance  of  the  Kaiser.  The  style  is  not 
intended  to  be  popular,  but  is  rather  systematic  and 
exact. 

Texts  of  Constitutions.  The  texts  of  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  German  Empire,  of  Switzerland,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Belgium  are  available  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  translations.  The  constitutions  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Switzerland,  translated  by  Edmund 
J.  James,  appear  in  No.  7  and  No.  8  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  Italy,  translated  by  S.  M.  Lindsay  and 
L.  S.  Rowe,  is  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ,  Vol.  V, 
No.  3  ;  the  constitution  of  Belgium,  translated  by 
J.  M.  Vincent,  appears  in  the  Annals,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3, 
Supplement. 
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No.  i— PROBLEMS  IN  MODERN  DEMOCRACY 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  ex-President  Cleveland;  Woodrow  Wilson,  Professor 
of  Politics,  Princeton  University ;  Henry  J.  Ford,  author  of  Rise 
and  Growth  of  American  Politics;  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  author 
of  Newest  England.  The  books  for  the  course  are  selected 
by  Mr.  Cleveland. 

No.  2— MODERN  MASTERS  OF  MUSIC 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  Reginald  de  Koven,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  editor  of 
Music ;  James  G.  Huneker,  editor  of  Musical  Courier ;  Henry 
E.  Krehbiel,  musical  critic  New  York  Tribune;  and  Gustave 
Kobb£,  author  of  Wagner' s  Life  and  Works.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  reading  course  ever  offered  to  lovers  of  music. 

No.  3— RAMBLINGS  AMONG  ART  CENTRES 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  Dr. 
John  La  Farge,  President  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  ; 
Kenyon  Cox  and  Dr.  Russell  Sturgis.  The  handbook  is 
attractively  illustrated.  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  are 
responsible  for  selecting  the  books  to  be  read. 

No.  4— AMERICAN  VACATIONS  IN  EUROPE 

This  course  is  the  next  best  thing  to  going  abroad  oneself. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  are  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Critic;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crown- 
mshield  and  George  Ade.  The  handbook  has  a  portrait  frontis¬ 
piece. 

Xo.  5 _ A  STUDY  OF  SIX  NEW  ENGLAND  CLASSICS 

The  books  for  this  course  are  selected  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  Among  the*  contributors  to  the  handbook  are 
Dr.  Hale,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  and  Dr. 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson.  Dr.  Emerson  is  a  son  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  courses  in  the 
entire  series. 

No.  6-  SHAKESPEARE’S  ENGLISH  KINGS 

The  plays  are  selected  for  this  course  by  H.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  the  well-known  English  actor,  and  the  books  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  plays  are  selected  by  Sir  Henry 
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Irving.  Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  handbook  are  Prof. 
Edward  Dovvden,  acknowledged  the  greatest  Shakespearean 
scholar  of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  William  }.  Rolfe  and  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  (In 
preparation ) 


.  No.  7— CHARLES  DICKENS:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  delightful  handbook  accompany¬ 
ing  this  course  are  George  W.  Cable,  the  well-known  novelist; 
Irving  Bacheller,  author  of  Eben  Holden;  Andrew  Lang,  the 
distinguished  English  writer ;  Amelia  E.  Barr,  the  novelist ;  and 
James  L.  Hughes,  author  of  Dickens  as  an  Educator.  The 
books  to  be  read  are  selected  by  Mr.  Cable  and  Mr. 
Bacheller.  The  handbook  is  fully  illustrated. 


No.  8— CHILD  STUDY  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  TEACHERS 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  Anne 
Emilie  Poulson,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Lucy  Wheelock 
and  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Mrs.  Sangster  selects  the  books  to  be 
read. 


No.  9— INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY 

The  following  distinguished  writers  on  economic  problems 
contribute  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this  course  :  Presi¬ 
dent  Jacob  Gould  Schurinan,  of  Cornell  University  ;  Jeremiah 
Whipple  Jenks,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Cornell  University  ; 
Richard  Theodore  Ely,  Director  of  the  School  of  Economics, 
Political  Science  and  History,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Sidney 
Webb,  Lecturer  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Member  London  County  Council ;  and  Carroll  Davidson. 
Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor.  (In  Preparation) 


No.  io— FLORENCE  IN  ART  AND  LITERATURE 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  William  Dean  Howells,  Dr.  Russell  Sturgis,  Frank 
Preston  Stearns,  author  of  Midsummer  of  Italian  Aid,  Life  of 
Tintoretto ,  etc. ;  Dr.  William  Henry  Goodyear,  Curator  Fine  Arts 
Museum  of  Brooklyn  Institute;  and  Lewis  Frederick  Pilcher, 
Professor  of  Art,  Vassar  College.  The  handbook  has  two- 
illustrations. 

^  No.  n— STUDIES  OF  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENTS 

The  books  have  been  selected  specially  for  this  course  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  of  the  English  House  of  Commons^  and 
the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
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many.  Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  handbook  are  Jesse 
Macy,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  and  Political  Science, 
Iowa  College;  and  John  William  Burgess,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science,  Columbia  University. 

No.  12— FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Margaret  Deland 
and  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan.  The  handbook  has  several 
very  interesting  illustrations.  {In preparation ) 

No.  13— THE  MODERN  CITY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  ; 
Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  author 
of  Municipal  Government ;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Municipal  League, 
and  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Speirs.  The  books  are  selected  by  Dr. 
Speirs.  {In  preparation ) 

No.  14— STUDIES  IN  APPLIED  ELECTRICITY 

This  is  without  exception  the  most  attractive  and  the  most 
helpful  reading  course  ever  offered  to  students  of  electricity. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  selects  the  books  specially  for  these  studies. 
Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  handbook  are  Dr.  Edwin 
J.  Houston,  Dr.  Elihu  Thomson,  Carl  Hering,  Ex-President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  ;  and  Arthur  V. 
Abbott,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company. 

No.  15— FIVE  WEEKS’  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  Charles  A.  Young,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Prince¬ 
ton  University  ;  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Cambridge  University,  and  Director  of  Cambridge  Observa¬ 
tory,  England ;  Camille  Flammarion,  founder  of  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society  of  France,  and  author  of  Marvels  of  the 
Heavens ,  Astronomy ,  etc.;  George  C.  Comstock,  Director  of 
Washburn  Observatory,  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  and  Harold 
Jacoby,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University.  The 
study  programme  includes  contributions  from  the  most  famous 
astronomers  of  England  and  France. 

No.  16— RECENT  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS 

Lovers  of  the  best  modern  dramas  will  find  much  pleasure  in 
these  studies.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  are 
Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Literature,  Columbia  University; 
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Dr.  William  Winter,  Dramatic  Critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune  ; 
Dr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Editor  of  The  Bookman;  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton ;  and  Norman  Hapgood,  the  well-known 
writer  of  dramatic  criticism.  The  handbook  has  two  interesting 
portraits. 

No.  17— STUDIES  IN  CURRENT  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

The  books  are  chosen  for  the  course  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden.  Among  the  contributors  to 
the  handbook  are  Dr.  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  Rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn  ;  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  of 
Bowdoin  College ;  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  Editor  of  The 
Outlook  ;  Dr.  Henry  Collin  Minton,  of  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  late  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  ; 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Pastor  of  the  People’s  Church,  Chicago; 
and  Dr.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  Pastor  of  the  United  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  New  Haven.  For  clergymen  and  laymen  who 
wish  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  a  theology  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  best  thought  of  the  time  we  recommend  this  handbook 
and  this  reading  course. 

No.  18— THE  GREATER  VICTORIAN  POETS 

The  books  are  selected  for  this  course  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Among  the  other  contributors  to  the  handbook  are 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English,  Yale  University; 
Dr.  T.  M.  Parrott,  of  Princeton  University  ;  and  Marie  Ada  Moli- 
neux,  author  of  The  Phrase  Book  of  Browning. 

No.  19— OUT-OF-DOOR  AMERICANS 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this 
course  are  John  Burroughs,  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University; 
Ernest  Ingersoll  and  Hamlin  Garland.  Lovers  of  nature  will 
find  delight  in  the  outlines  and  recommendations  of  this  course. 

No.  20— THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  WOMAN  NOVELISTS 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  well-known  English  novelist,  is  the 
first  contributor  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this  course. 
The  other  contributors  are  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Agnes  Repplier,  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of 
English,  Wellesley  College;  and  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  The  hand¬ 
book  contains  some  interesting  portraits. 

No.  21— AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  HISTORY 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  selects  the  books  for  this  course. 
Among  the  other  contributors  are  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  History,  Harvard  University  ;  John  Bach 
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McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  of  Wisconsin,  author  of  The  Colonies ;  Paul  Leicester 
Ford,  author  of  Janice  Meredith;  and  Andrew  Cunningham 
McLaughlin,  Professor  of  American  History,  University  of 
Michigan. 

No.  22— STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERARY  LIFE 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell  and  Professor  Lewis  E.  Gates,  of 
Harvard,  and  Dr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  late  editor  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  contribute  to  the  handbook  accompanying  this  course. 
For  a  brief  stimulative  and  instructive  course  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  nothing  better  could  possibly  be  offered. 

No.  23— STUDIES  IN  RECENT  FRENCH  FICTION 

Alc£e  Fortier,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  has  chosen  the  books  for  this  reading 
course.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  handbook  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  writers,  Edouard  Rod  and  Paul  Bourget, 
and  the  notable  American  critic,  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
author  of  Moder7i  French  Literature  and  A  Century  of  Fre?ich 
Fiction. 

No.  24— THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  :  HOW  WE  GOT  IT 

The  contributors  to  this  course  include  President  William  R. 
Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ;  John  Franklin  Genung, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Amherst  College  ;  William  Newton  Clarke, 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Colgate  University;  and  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Chicago.  The  handbook  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  in  itself. 

No.  25— THE  MECHANISM  OF 

PRESENT  DAY  COMMERCE 

The  books  are  selected  by  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  (In  preparation ) 
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